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Realizing the Passion 


S HELPS to a deeper realization of 
: the lessons of the Sacred Passion, 

it will be well, in all our thinking 
on it, to keep more or less vividly 
before our minds the following ques- 
tions and their answers: 


oer 


O IS IT THAT SUFFERS? 

The Lamb without spot, “Who 

did no sin, neither was guile 
found on His mouth.” (1. Peter, 2: 22.) 
The Holy of Holies, Whom His cruci- 
fiers themselves acknowledged with 
compunction, saying, “Indeed this was 
the Son of God.” (Matt., 27: 54.) 

He suffers, Who had entirely spent 
Himself in doing good to others; Who 
went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed by the devil. 
(Acts, 10:38.) Thus far, therefore, 
from deserving such punishment, He 
merited all obedience and love. 

He Who suffers is the great Lover 
of mankind, Who became all things 
for us—our Father, our Master, our 
Physician, our Redeemer, our Shep- 
herd, our Benefactor, our Brother. 

He is God Who “emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant.” He 
“humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the 
CYOSS! CPi a eienoe) 
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@ Here is a treasure, a very special # Informal meditations on Christ 
book that will help you in your Crucified, with prayers and 
prayers at home and at church. It devotions for the entire year 


brings to you informal meditations 
monastery place 
GIPN sacar $195 


on Christ Crucified, with prayers and 
devotions for the Sacraments... 

new jersey 07087 special 

__ copies offer 


personal prayers... and many 
other special devotions. 

of the Passion Prayer Book at $1.95 each. 
CO I enclose $ 


@ It is a handy 3”x5” volume consisting 
of 396 pages, printed throughout in 
two colors on specially chosen 
opaque bible paper, in a carefully 
selected, easy-to-read type. A 


Please send me 














NAME 
beautiful volume, it is bound in the 
finest Morocco leather, handsomely ADDRESS 
finished, and embossed in gold. 
Truly a treasure for you and your STATE ZIP 


family 'S possess. Please send payment with single copy orders. Dept. 8B 





This month we welcome back the talented 
pen of |saias Powers, C.P., to the pages of 
The Sign. For the last few months we have 
missed him as contributor to our Current 
Fact and Comment. An able journalist, a 
poet with both profound and whimsical 
moods, a former copywriter in the advertis- 
ing world, Father Powers is nonetheless 
most happy when preaching retreats to 
young people. He is real and colorful at a 
time when only a colorful, up-to-date, and 
alert retreat master can hope to hold an 
audience and evoke Christian enthusiasm 
for renewing our way of life. 

In this issue Father Powers, aided by 
drawings of Sister Marie Gilbert, shares his 
experience of helping teen-agers discover 
the sacrament of penance as a gift from 
God. (See page 15) 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 
that the 


XAVIER 
SOCIETY 
FOR 

THE 
BLIND 


is the only National Catholic 
publishing house for the blind 

in the United States! 
® Braille Lending Library 
= Talking Books 
@ Braille Magazines 

for young and old 

m™ Large type books 
@ Text books 


We hope all the blind and visually 
handicapped, as well as all who assist 
them, will make use of our services. 
Write to: 


XAVIER SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND, 
Dept. G, 154 East 23 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10010 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
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LETTERS 


MARRIAGE AND RENEWAL 


In his article “Catholic Marriage 
Courts” in the June issue, Father Carey 
has overlooked the legal maxim “Hard 
cases make bad law.” This maxim 
means that when the facts are compli- 
cated or the equities between the par- 
ties are conflicting, very often the courts 
reach a decision that seems unjust. All 
the cases referred to by Father Carey 
are extremely hard cases. No law, no 
rule, no institution can escape con- 
demnation if it is judged only by the 
handling of the hard cases. 

To me, Father Carey gave the im- 
pression that he considered the Church 
to take a hard-nosed legalistic view of 
marriage, while ignoring the welfare 
of the humans involved. My experience 
was a completely contrary one. 

My marriage to a non-Catholic 
failed. We separated once, were recon- 
ciled, separated again, and finally were 
divorced. As I write this, I have only 
reverent memories of the time, the pa- 
tience, the effort at understanding an 
alien creed, and the compassion dis- 
played by my pastor, before he con- 
ceded defeat and arranged an appoint- 
ment at the Matrimonial Court. . . . 

I remember the priest’s gentleness 
and his evident desire to help us help 
ourselves—here was charity at its full- 
ness. 

We need to remember that this is not 
a perfect world and that only God can 
reach the perfect blend of justice and 
mercy; ordinary mortals will always 
fumble some of the hard cases. 

MICHAEL DUFINECZ 
NEw York, N. Y. 


After reading your article “Catho- 
lic Marriage Courts” (Is all this suffer- 
ing necessary?), all I could say was, 
“Long live the Pope.” 

Love plus obedience equals a sacri- 
fice. Past, present, and future—without 
excuses. And now a_ contemporary 
Christ. So what else is new? 

Mrs. C. B. 
N. J. 


Perhaps a new awareness of the need 
for constant renewal. At least until we 
reach that apocalyptic day envisioned 
by John when he saw a Man sitting on 
a throne saying, “Behold, 1 make all 
things new.” 


GOD AND HUMAN LIFE 


Thank you for your editorial on abor- 
tion in the June issue. In this time of 
extreme materialistic thinking on the 
part of most people, it is uplifting to 
read something that speaks out on faith 
and the acceptance of God’s will in re- 


ably acute. Our staff in Vietnam — is. 
using every conceivable means of trans- 





lation to human life. he the mother 
of eleven children, it is nice to know ~ 
that my husband and I are not the only hoe 
ones who believe that a human life is __ 
not just the chance of nature, but the 


will of God. 


MARILYN L. Bouter ee 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


PAS 


VIETNAM TRAGEDY ee 


. We have just received the | ae 


of. Moasienor Roland Bordelon on his’ 


recent study-trip in Vietnam. The 


needs of villagers made homeless by — 


war action and by terror are indescrib- 





porting to bring food, soap, clothing, 














and medicines to the encampments of 


refugees that are a tragic feature of = 


the landscape of Vietnam. 


Katherine Burton, through her cok 
umn in THE SIGN, has been the com- — 
passionate voice of the voiceless poor — 





for many years. We are honored by as 


your co-operation in our work of help 
and rescue. Every year we see in con- — 


crete terms the miraculous effects of 


her words of appeal. Her words become — td 
bread for the hungry and milk for help- 


less infants. 


> EDWARD 2 SWANSTROM sai 





CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES _~ 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NEw York, N. Y. eras 


It’s a pleasure to communicate with 
a fellow student of Buddhist poetry. 


It’s so discouraging that most Ameri- 


cans know only the sound of two hands | 

clapping, but this brings us, who know 
the sound of one hand clapping, closer 
apart (or farther together, depending 
_ on which school you belong from). 


I studied under Thich Thoc Cloc. 
In the old days at Da Nang, we used to 


write our poems very painstakingly on 


poppy seeds and feed them to the birds, 
both hawks and doves, It brought them 


great peace. Because of our poetry, 


they learned to live side by Side in ie 
same grave. 
Perhaps you don’t know ee so 


many Buddhist poets have the title - 
Around — 


Thich before their names. 
Hanoi, the “th” is pronounced like an 
“s” and is usually uttered three times 


i the listeners at poetry recitals, who — 


then applaud with one hand. 

With all respect, I’d like to point 
out’ that your poem in the April issue 
THE SIGN was not the best selection. 

am offering you one by Thich Thac 


ae translated beautifully by Y. de- — 


Kroks Fuller into a provoking couplet. 
It goes like this (or stays, eee 
how simplistic you are): 
The magazine, burned on the — 
trash-heap, retains its natural 
odor, 
The editorial, blooming in the 
wastebasket, does not lose its — 
irrelevance. . . . : 


S/ScrT. RAvuonD A. GROLL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Now what have you, the editors of — 


THE SIGN, accomplished by your edi- 














tis 


torials? You have thrown a lot of dust 
in the eyes of your readers by the vague 
use of words and deceptive phrases and 
slyly cast aspersions on the United 
States’ role in Vietnam, while letting 
the Communists come out clean. You 
have quietly joined the pack of little 
curs snapping at the heels of our agon- 
ized President and the sweating men in 
uniform who are trying to preserve real 
human dignity in the face of the most 
degrading oppression the world has 
ever seen. You have presented another 
grain of hope to Ho Chi Minh and 
done your little bit to prolong the war. 
You have done nothing to help a con- 
fused reader and have called those who 
were not confused simplistic. To sum 
up: you are guilty of irresponsible jour- 
nalism. The next time you are pressed 
to meet a deadline, let me know, and 
Pl put you in touch with a hack who 
writes for only a penny a word. He can 
fill up a couple of pages for you. His 
stuff is corny, but clear and literate, 
and he stays out of areas where he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 

Rev. Eustace J. MCDonNa cp, C.P. 


CHAPLAIN 
JAPAN 


“Is Time Running Out?” (May) is 
the best page of THE SIGN. The war 
Situation is very confusing. .. . 

If, at this very moment, St. Peter 
turned on his computer to identify those 
who are guilty of the burning of chil- 
dren by napalm, just who would it be? 
Would more children later suffer even 
a worse fate if the evil forces won out 
and absorbed the innocent? 

You believe, as I do, that if the 
forces of love prevailed, there would 
be no such suffering and maiming of 
the innocent. But since the evils do pre- 
vail, then one is prompted to ask: 
“What is the lesser of these evils?”... 

: M. A. SCHEG 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Impaled by shafts of satire and bludg- 
eoned by clubs of wrath, we take com- 
fort in our modest effort at war relief 
and in our kinship with bewildered 
people all over the world. Our positive 
suggestions are in accord with the prac- 
ticality of Pacem in Terris, Progressio 
Populorum, and the Gospel of Love. 


CLASH OF OPINION 


“Modern Man and His God” (May) 
will certainly not break any “ice” with 


“Modern Man” in my opinion. Judging - 


by modern man’s work—television, ad- 
vertising, play writing, pleasure pur- 
suits, he will never, never comprehend 
the modern gobbledegook of Dewart 
or his ilk, Cox, Bonhoeffer, and others. 
If all this “pseudo genius” could de- 
vise an understandable language—first 
of all—and a down-to-earth approach, 
I believe some actual progress could 
be charted for man’s search for God... . 
Cy BRESSER 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In his dialogue with Frank Sheed, 
Professor Dewart would like to alter 


our traditional concept of God from a 
Supreme Being who is three persons 
each sharing the same nature to a mere 
“Presence,” which he is unable to de- 
scribe further. . . . In any event, re- 
gardless of what has caused him to fol- 
low this strange line of thought, par- 
ticularly his idea of God, I do not be- 
lieve that any Catholic can entertain 
these concepts without endangering his 
faith. 

EDWARD O’BRIEN 
WILLOWDALE, ONT., CANADA 


. . Frank Sheed has done us the 
great service of discovering the shal- 
lowness of Mr. Dewart’s “philosophy,” 
which seemingly is matched by his ig- 
norance of things Cuban—which of 
course do not deter him from writing 
and publishing blissfully about both. 

JOHN J. KELLY, O.S.A. 
SAN DIEGO, CaLIF. 


I think Frank Sheed is quite right in 
stressing the real world. And, unfor- 
tunately, Leslie Dewart is out of touch 
with the real world if he believes he 
was alone in approving of the Cuban 
revolution. ; 

The disenchantment with Castro set 
in when the execution of dissenters 
began. . 

Rose Mary FAHEY 
ELMwoop Park, ILL. 


... 1 read in THE SIGN magazine the 
dialogue between Mr. Dewart and 
Frank Sheed and was confirmed in an 
opinion I had previously formed—per- 
haps by a newsman’s sixth sense—that 
one or more of the news media had 
misrepresented Mr. Dewart as wanting 
to throw overboard some fundamental 
Christian beliefs. I now understand, 
much better than before, his desire to 
find new modes of expressing God, the 
Trinity, and like Christian truths. It 
seemed to me that Frank Sheed asked 
the right questions to bring out Dew- 
art’s real thinking. I enjoyed the dia- 
logue so much that I was sorry to come 
to the end of it. Dewart and Sheed’ set 
each other off beautifully; they should 
go on the lecture circuit as a pair; in 
that way, they could do some magnifi- 
cent teaching of religion. 

JoE EREIG 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSE BULLETIN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Due to the great wealth of reading 
material available, I find it necessary to 
become more selective, and I guess the 
childish dialogue (and illustrations) be- 
tween Dewart and Sheed must have 
been the straw that broke the camel’s 


(Continued on page 62) 
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°* EDITOR'S PAGE 


THE 
NEW 
TRIUMPHALISM 


“Triumphalism” is a word which has been tossed about quite 
casually during the last few years. It always refers to an 
unhealthy frame of mind. It is the attitude of a man who 
indulges an illusion of complete victory while he still has a 
battle on his hands. 

It has been fashionable of late to lament the triumphalism 
of the institutional Church. Undoubtedly, the lamentation 
was called for by the Spirit of God. The pilgrim Church, con- 
stantly in need of renewal, should never be allowed to envi- 
sion itself as the many-splendored kingdom it will be in the 
land of promise. The fair bride will have many spots and 
wrinkles, presumably, for a long time to come. 

Triumphalism, as an outlook on history, hates to face 
this truth. It would rather rewrite history in its own version, 
which includes considerable energy for whitewashing past 
mistakes. Two summers ago, Cross Currents reported an 
unsigned joint statement by some Austrian Catholics who 
lamented this tactic of triumphalism. “The Church was to be 
shown to the faithful in its immaculateness, to strengthen 
their confidence and to give them the assurance that the 
triumph of the Church over all enemies, over all historical 
crises, and all attacks was already an accomplished fact.” 

The Second Vatican Council worked its hardest to strike 
a death blow at that kind of triumphalism. Happily, the 
Austrian Catholics also voiced a good insight of faith as the 
Council was ringing the death-knell on this false sense of 
victory. They said: “Only a theology able to cope with the 
negative facts of the Church’s historical development can 
sustain Christian confidence when triumphalism finally dies. 
Such is the theology of the cross and of renunciation espoused 
by St. Paul.” 

When I read a book like A Modern Priest Looks At His 
Outdated Church, by James Kavanaugh, I get the suspicion 
that some of the new prophets are forgetting this theology of 
the cross. New prophets are everywhere. In seminaries, on 
college campuses, in study clubs, even in high schools. Not 
all of them write books. They have no confidence in the in- 
stitutional Church. They do have overweening confidence 
in the integrity of their own minds. They have no doubts 
about the uprightness of their own consciences. In sympathy, 
if not in fact, they wear buttons marked: “Don’t Trust Any- 
one Over 30.” 

A new triumphalism seems to be emerging all of a sudden. 
It prematurely credits itself with victory over self-deception. 
It makes the urgency of one’s own love co-extensive with 
the manifest will of God. It serenely rejects protests against 


4 





its Own convictions by what looks like a gesture of royal 
dismissal. The gesture says simply, “I just don’t see things 
that way.” 


Unlike the old triumphalism, this new brand is quite “Ss 


marketable. I can think of one good reason why this is so. 


It flatters an attitude dear to all men. Our feeling of personal 


autonomy is puffed up by it. ne 
The book reviews quoted in_ The New York Times’ full- 
page ad for Kavanaugh’s book on June 28 reminded me of 


how marketable this new feeling really is. Gregory Baum — 


finds the book “echoing Jesus’ polemics against the religious 


institution of His day.” (Can we forget that Jesus, unlike — | 


some lesser prophets, was not playing at being God? He was 
God in the flesh and, as man, was perfectly pure of heart.) 
Michael Novak sees Father Kavanaugh as spokesman for 


“millions of Catholics” and greets his outburst as “a passion-. 
ate tongue to tell the agony they have allowed themselves to — 


endure in the name of God and the Church.” 

Even Thomas Merton, so close to the cross in his con- 
templative repose, is content to say that the book is “neither 
gentle nor cool and there are moments when it perhaps lacks 
perspective.” 

Many moments, I would say. And not just perhaps. But 
my point is not to find fault with Father Kavanaugh. It is 
to sound an alarm about a new triumphalism. It is the 
triumphalism which forgets that having a conscience in 
perfect tune with reality is a difficult achievement. 

The moral manuals produced in the era of old trium- 
phalism at least recognized this difficulty. American priests 
who studied them talked about a complex reality in the heart 
of man. A conscience might be invincibly erroneous, they 
said. Or it could be culpably wrong. It could be perplexed 
or lax. If it were lax, it could be the Pharisaical kind which 
Strains at a gnat while swallowing a camel. Or it could be 
cauterized, because a false conviction had gotten so deeply 
embedded that it seemed to be put there by a branding iron. 
All of this at least admitted that men are creatures subject 
to defeat by error, malice, bewilderment, laxity, egotism, or 
the hardening of pride. 

The new triumphalism seems to forget all about this. But 


triumphalism, old or new, must yield to the demands of a_ 


Leader who will not let men walk off a battlefield as long as 
they still have a fight on their hands. And the battleground 
is the warped human heart, yours and mine. 


Wn guatina P 














McAfee Brown takes very seriously the prophetic role 
which he feels is part and parcel of every Christian’s 
vocation. Known to many Catholics for his efforts to pro- 
mote better understanding between Catholics and Protestants, 
Brown is also an indefatigable worker for the causes of social 
justice and world peace. His is the apostolate of the “wit- 
ness,” of the deeply involved. He marched with Martin 
Luther King at Selma; he marched with Cesar Chavez from 
Delano; most recently, he marched with over 2,500 other 
clergymen of all faiths in Washington to protest the war in 
Vietnam. Like one of his heroes, Albert Camus, Brown is 
convinced that, in the face of evil, we must “speak out, 
loud and clear,” voicing our condemnation in such a way 
“that never a doubt, never the slightest doubt, could rise in 
the heart of the simplest man.” 

Prematurely white-haired, Robert McAfee Brown is a 
vigorous, trim, rather distinguished looking man in his late 
forties. There is about him no academic ennui, no profes- 
sorial cynicism. Intense and brisk in manner, he radiates 
the energy to which his many accomplishments attest. In 
his presence, one never forgets what time it is. Earnest and 
single-minded in conversations—in the manner of most re- 
formers—he seems to have little talent or patience for small 
talk, although as a writer and public speaker he often is quite 
witty. Giving the commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco (a Jesuit university) not long ago, 
Brown commented: “I know that some of you may be some- 
what wary of having a Protestant minister as your grad- 
uation speaker, but imagine how some of my _ fellow 
Protestants feel. I have assured them, however, that while 
some of my best friends are Jesuits, I wouldn’t want my 
daughter to marry one.”” Brown appears to regard wit as he 


ANIQUE ( 
Protestants to “return”. 6 the Catholic : 
A Catholic poster for the c s 


indeed, must be Sth face 


mean by ecumenism anything other 


; Catholic Church? When all the 


pended, when all the newer and 
uttered eee wee | 


obviously regards time: something to be used for maximum 
practical effect. 

The daughter Robert McAfee Brown hopes will not marry 
a Jesuit is Alison, the only girl in a family of four children 
ranging in age from eight to nineteen. With his wife, Sydney, 
and his children, Brown lives in an attractive home located 
in the foothills near Skyline Drive behind Stanford. Physi- 
cally active, he regularly bicycles to class and enjoys ac- 
companying his family to the nearby beaches and mountains. 
Like most people born in the Midwest (Illinois), Brown 
regards with awe the plentitude and diversity of natural 
beauty in Northern California and laments the mindless 
urbanization which is destroying that beauty. 

Once a student and later (in the early fifties) a colleague 
of Reinhold Niebuhr at Union Seminary in New York, 
McAfee Brown has a Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
Union, a B.A. degree from Amherst, and a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia. Before coming to Stanford, he served as 
Chairman of the Department of Religion at Macalester Col- 
lege in St. Paul, Minnesota; before that, as a Presbyterian 
chaplain in the Navy. 

Coauthor with Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., of one of 
the earliest and best known of ecumenical works, American 
Dialogue, Brown, in 1963, attended the second session of 


Vatican II as an official observer. (He subsequently recorded 


his experiences in a book called Observer in Rome.) 
McAfee Brown’s ecumenical activities began back in the 
early fifties (while he was at Macalester), when he began 
working politically for one Catholic named McCarthy and 
against another. The two McCarthys were Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, now Senator from Minnesoia (then a candidate for 
the House of Representatives from Minnesota), and the late 
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‘Catholics be conversion to their Church?” 


Senator Joseph McCarthy from Wisconsin. Working with 
- Eugene McCarthy—who, as a political liberal, was a natural 
target for Joseph McCarthy’s tar brush—McAfee Brown 
learned—really, for the first time, he says—that the Catholic 
Church wasn’t the terrible monolith he and other non-Cath- 
olics thought it was, nor were Catholics, per se, anti-intel- 
lectual, anti-progressive, or authoritarian. 

From that time on, Brown devoted himself to the task of 
bettering understanding between Protestants and Catholics. 
And after his participation at Vatican II, he pursued his 
task with renewed zeal. As a columnist for the Catholic 
magazine Commonweal and a regular contributor to other 
religious magazines like Christianity and Crisis, as a lecturer, 
teacher, editor, and translator, he spread throughout America 
the good word of the “new” Church—a Church new in 
humility and sincerity, a Church willing to admit publicly 
its historical mistakes (for example, its guilt in the Refor- 
mation) and to discuss openly issues which the world 
- thought had been absolutely closed (for example, the possi- 
ble moral acceptability of the birth control pill). 

At Stanford, after his return from Vatican II, McAfee 
Brown worked with Michael Novak, a Catholic writer and 
lay theologian, who is an assistant professor in the Curric- 
ulum of Religious Studies. He also taught with Father Daniel 
O’Hanlon, S.J., who was a visiting professor. Roman Cath- 
olics, both lay ‘and religious, were regular lecturers at Stan- 
ford. Along with Father Theodore Mackin, S.J., (now on 
leave of absence from the University of Santa Clara, a 

Jesuit university some thirty miles south of Stanford), he 
founded the Stanford-Santa Clara Ecumenical Colloquium, 
a monthly seminar series that features discussions between 

West Coast theologians and interested laymen of all faiths. 





In the San Francisco Bay area there is much hospitality 
for ecumenism. Brown adds much to the movement there. 
He has preached in Catholic churches more than in Protes- 
tant pulpits. The diocesan seminary at Menlo Park welcomed 
him as one who would inform and inspire the priests of 
tomorrow. 


Like most ecumenists, including his favorite Catholic 


theologians Fathers Hans Kung, Yves Congar, and Karl 


Rahner, McAfee Brown looks forward to the day when there 
will be but one Christian fold, a day on which denominations 


will vanish; however, he doubts that those of us now living — 


will see that day. At the moment, he sees papal infallibility 
as the biggest obstacle to Protestant-Catholic reunion. “Prot- 
estants,” he explains, “simply cannot accept a doctrine which 
asserts that man can speak with the untained accent of 
the Holy Ghost.” “This,” he continues, “seems to Protestants 
to be spiritual pride of the worst kind.” Brown hopes, how- 
ever, that “if development of doctrine continues and the 
notion of infallibility is refined in ecumenical dialogue,” it 
won’t be in the future “the barrier it is now.” He feels the 
same way about the Assumption, which, he says, is “a doc- 
trine most Catholics don’t understand.” 

In the meantime, Brown suggests, the major force that 
will keep the ecumenical movement going is concerted 
Christian social action—Catholics and non-Catholics dis- 
cover a common likeness in themselves when they are in- 
volved together in championing such causes as racial justice 
and world peace. “On a picket line, religious differences 
vanish, and the important similarities that make us Christians 
manifest themselves in a strength that transcends words.” In- 
deed, for McAfee Brown, this kind of action seems infinitely 
preferable to words. “Theology is loving God with the 
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‘What the world expects of Christians 


mind,” he says. “But the full Christian witness involves lov- 
ing Him also with one’s heart, soul, and strength.” 

There are those who accuse Brown and other theologians 
like him—Catholic and non-Catholic—of neglecting to love 
God with their minds because they are so intent on loving 
Him with their hearts. The criticism has some basis. For 
McAfee Brown (like many “new” Catholic theologians), 
in his admirable zeal to emphasize similarities between Chris- 
tians, tends to avoid coming to grips with major differences. 
His attitude toward differences is rather well summed up by 
his candid admission that the only reason he is a Presbyterian 
is that he was brought up in this faith. He believes that a 
man should work for unity in the place where God has put 
him, unless he becomes convinced that it is sinful to stay 
there any longer. 

His aversion to discussing differences often puts him in 
embarassing rhetorical positions. For instance, Brown strongly 
contends that there is a significant difference between the 
Christian and the “high-minded secularist.”’ The high-minded 
secularist may lay down his life for “the provisional worth of 
man,” Brown says, “but cannot affirm the ultimate worth of 
man.” Yet when asked exactly what this “ultimate worth” is, 
Brown gives no clear answer. Is it that the Christian, by virtue 
of his conduct on earth, will or will not live eternally with 
God? Brown believes it is but is reticent about discussing 
details. 

Like many contemporary theologians, Brown is obviously 
impatient with a defining mentality which is overeager to 
reduce divine mystery to a convenient formula. He does not 
like direct questions like: Was Christ really God or wasn’t 
He? Did He really rise from the dead? Did He really perform 
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miracles? Or is this all just so much myth, metaphor, and ~ 
symbol? Brown has a clear answer for only one of these 
questions: Christ’s miracles, he says, are parables in action, 
ways of dramatizing the contents of the Good News. 

For Brown and many modern theologians, questions like 
these belong to the happily vanished age of mythology and 
apologetics. In an age of existential theology and develop- 
mental doctrine, such questions are considered to be naive 
obstacles to ecumenical progress, and it is simply not good 
form to raise them. One suspects, however, that the “simple- 
minded questions” being avoided today are questions of 
central importance and that “apologetical” answers are ex- 
actly what most Catholics miss and yearn for. As the late | 
great Catholic writer Flannery O’Connor once put it “If 
Christ isn’t literally God, then the rest makes no sense at — 
all.” 

As a teacher at Stanford, McAfee Brown's S specialty, un- 
derstandably, is contemporary Christianity. However, in 
recent years, he has developed an interdisciplinary course— 
Theology and Contemporary Literature—that has turned — a 
out to be one of the most popular at Stanford. Behind the 
development of this course is Brown’s zeal for relevance, the  — 
same Zeal that lies behind his involvement with civil rights  —__ 
and world peace movements, a zeal that springs from his — 
conviction that, to be meaningful, Christianity ee be fans 
concrete. 

“Even in a Christian atmosphere hospitable to theelouy” 
says Brown, “people are impatient with abstractions. The 
atmosphere at Stanford, however, is definitely secular. The 
students couldn’t care less about theology. Therefore, what ) 
I try to do in the Theology and Contemporary Literature 
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An activist in the theological marketplace, Brown has learned 





to relax at home with his wife and growing family 


is that they speak out loud and clear’ 


course is to demonstrate theological problems and truths 
with concrete examples from literature that the students are 
likely to have read or will naturally enjoy reading. I use, for 
instance, R. P. Warren’s All the King’s Men to offer an entrée 
to the problem of sin in the human spirit, Beckett’s Waiting 
for Godot as a vehicle for discussing the theological theme 
of waiting, Golding’s Lord of the Flies to raise questions 
about the nature of man and of the good society, and De 
Vries Blood of the Lamb as an introduction to the question 
of why God permits evil.” 
- This spring, however, instead of teaching, Brown set aside 
the quarter to study—on a grant from the Danforth Founda- 
tion—mathematics and biology at Stanford. “Mathematical 
discoveries in cybernetics and biological discoveries such as 
the DNA molecule promise, quite simply, to revolutionize 
human life; they challenge our entire concept of the nature 
of man and of his destiny,” says Brown. “Obviously such 
discoveries raise questions of profound significance for 
theologians. Here are a couple of them: How much control 
should we have over human life? How far can we go in 
manipulating heredity? Few theologians have the remotest 
understanding of what’s going on in these fields. When the 
time comes for me to make theological and moral pro- 
nouncements on these and other scientific discoveries, I want 
to speak with scientific as well as theological competence.” 
So far this spring, Brown’s vocation as a theological ac- 
tionist has prevented him from pursuing his scientific studies 
very extensively. For he has spent most of the time organiz- 
ing and participating in peace demonstrations against the 
war in Vietnam. He was a leader in the march on Washing- 
ton of 2,500 clergymen mentioned earlier; he was one of the 





principal speakers at a huge anti-war rally held in San 
Francisco in April (a rally in which over 60,000 people 
participated); he and his colleague, Michael Novak, to- 
gether with Rabbi Abraham Heschel, have written a new 
book opposing the Johnson policies in Vietnam and calling 
for clerics of all faiths to join the chorus of dissent. 

Like Martin Luther King, McAfee Brown regards the war 
in Vietnam as one of the great moral evils of the twentieth 
century. “Here is a war,” he has written, “in which civilian 
casualties far exceed military, in which weapons like napalm— 
used merely to terrorize—needlessly maim and kill women 
and children, in which the crops and productive capacity 
of a country we’re supposed to be liberating are systemat- 
ically destroyed, in which the torturing of prisoners by both 
sides has become commonplace.” 

McAfee Brown advocates that the United States make 
unilateral efforts to bring the North Vietnamese to the peace 
table. “This means specifically,” he says, “that we imme- 
diately stop bombing and recognize the National Liberation 
Front as a partner in the peace talks.” To those who argue 
that it is our patriotic duty to support the Johnson policies, 
McAfee Brown says: “That is exactly what the Germans 
said in support of Hitler’s policies and exactly what we 
condemned at Nuremberg.” 

All in all, Robert McAfee Brown is an interesting, contro- 
versial personality. He is, as has been suggested, typical 
of that new breed of theologian—the theologian as actionist 
—a group whose theological and philosophical utterances 
often may be lacking in clarity but whose words and actions 
on social and political matters in the name of Christ are 
invariably, unmistakably, and significantly clear. 1 
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In compulsively name-dropping Washington, D.C., a good 
name to drop these days is that of Joseph Anthony Cali- 
fano, Jr. 

It was a name scarcely known to the public in July of 
1965, when its then thirty-four-year-old owner, a compactly 
built young man with keen, dark brown eyes moved quietly 
from the Pentagon to the White House to become one of 
President Johnson’s special assistants. 

That the President should have plucked Califano from 
among the hundreds of competent junior officials at the 
Pentagon came as no surprise to his associates. 

“Joe Califano is not just another bright young man around 
Washington,” says handsome, shock-haired, to-the-manner- 
born Cyrus Roberts Vance, former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense. “Joe is bright and wise—a rare combination.” 

Whatever his talents, Joe was obliged to deploy them be- 
fore he could settle properly into a pine-paneled office in the 
basement of the west, or executive, wing of the White House. 
As a member of the President’s official family, his bailiwick 
takes in domestic problems, and in the second half of 1965, 
these were plentiful. 

In late July, the drought in the Northeast assumed critical 
proportions. Working swiftly behind the scenes, Joe threw 
together the arrangement under which the seven states and 
thirty-one cities affected sank new wells and set up machinery 
for the exchange and sharing of their dwindling water sup- 
plies. 

August brought the threat of a national steel strike, as 
nine months of talk in Pittsburgh ground to a full stop, with 
representatives of the companies and the workers profoundly 
deadlocked. On the last Monday of the month, President 
Johnson moved the negotiators to the old executive building 
next door to the White House, put them behind locked 
doors, and assigned his then press secretary, Bill Moyers, 
and Califano to ride herd on them. A sigh of relief wafted 
across the country when, on the eve of the Labor Day week 
end, the Chief Executive was able to announce that the 
industry and the union had reconciled their differences. 

In November, the lights went out, from Canada down the 
Atlantic coast to New York City and northern New Jersey. 
President Johnson was in Texas. News of the largest power 
failure in history reached him on a 5:30 P.M. newscast, as 
he rode in his white Lincoln Continental a few miles north 
of his ranch. Using his car radio-telephone, he put the rami- 
fied facilities of the government to work on the crisis by 
calling Buford Ellington, director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, Defense Secretary McNamara, press secretary 
Moyers, and Califano. To Califano fell the task of co- 
ordinating the work of the Office of Emergency Planning 
with that of a dozen other federal agencies in a position 
to help. 

Fourteen months later, Bill Moyers left the White House 
to become publisher and chief operating officer for a Long 
Island newspaper, and Washington reporters began telling 
their readers that Joe Califano had succeeded him as key 
man on the President’s special staff. A highly placed govern- 
ment official noted that “Califano consistently operates across 
the board at the White House.” The Jaycees (formerly the 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce) included him on their list 
of “the ten outstanding young men of 1966.” The Justinian 
Society, made up of distinguished Catholic lawyers, gave 
him their Man of the Year Award for the same period. And 
a national magazine too big to be daunted by clichés, de- 
scribed him as “a young man who is going places.” 

Geographically, Joe has already been to many places. Born 
on May 15, 1931, he grew up in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section of Brooklyn, New York. Today Bedford-Stuyvesant 
is Brooklyn’s neediest Negro ghetto. Back in Joe’s day, “it 
was already getting pretty grim.” 

His national heritage is roughly one-half Italian, one- 
fourth English, and one-fourth Irish. The English and the 
Irish are from his mother, who was Katherine Gill before 
her marriage. 

Now retired, both parents live in Spring Lake, New Jersey. 
Joe’s description of them is characteristic of the laconic, 
to-the-point manner of his conversation. “They are mag- 
nificent,” he says. “Mother taught in the public schools for 
years. Dad worked in the world trade division of IBM. 
Neither he nor mother made much money. It cost them 
many sacrifices to send their only child through four schools.” 

The first two schools, both in Brooklyn, were St. Gregory’s 
Elementary, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and Brooklyn 
Prep. With one of the smiles that light his swarthy face 
infrequently but thoroughly, Joe observes that at “Jesuit-run 
Brooklyn Prep, Jesuit-run Holy Cross College of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was highly recommended.” So in 1952, Joe 
got his Bachelor of Arts degree from Holy Cross. 

Other fathers in his Brooklyn neighborhood urged their 
sons to go to college. As far back as Joe could remember, 
his father had impressed on him that college was merely a 
means to an end. The end was graduate study. 

“Dad never had any graduate study,” says Joe. “He put 
great stake in it. He himself wanted me to be a doctor.” 
Joe’s decision to be a lawyer instead was a negative one. 
“Medicine didn’t appeal to me, so I headed for the law.” 

The choice of a school involved no soul-searching. “Some- 
body told me Harvard had the best law school in the coun- 
try, so I moved to Cambridge, Massachusetts. It wasn’t till 
after I got there that I realized that Harvard Law School 
isn’t merely the best. It’s in a class by itself. Those three 
years were just one big happy accident. I appreciated my 
professors very much.” 

The professors appreciated Joe. His Bachelor of Laws 
degree, received in 1955, read magna cum laude, with high- 
est honors. At Harvard, he helped edit the Harvard Law 
Review and engaged in such strenuous extracurricular ac- 
tivities as going out with girls. One of them, a young lady 
Joe met during his last year at Holy Cross, was Gertrude 
Zawacki, of Taunton, Massachusetts. Two years younger 
than Joe, a willowy blonde with dark gray eyes, Trudy, at 
the time of their meeting, was a junior at the College of 
New Rochelle in New Rochelle, New York. 

“Joe and I didn’t actually start out together,” Mrs. Cali- 
fano recalls. “We met on a blind date. He was with one of 
the other girls, but we got together toward the end of the 
evening, and—well, you can see now how one thing can 
lead to another.” 

While Joe finished his law studies, Trudy worked as a 
medical social-worker in Cambridge City Hospital. She denies 
there was anything “planned” about her taking a job prac- 
tically next door to her future husband’s school. She con- 
cedes, however, that “the proximity was pleasant.” They 
were married on the Fourth of July, 1955, and went to live 
in Washington, where Joe, having joined the Navy, spent 
three years serving in the Office of the Judge Advocate. 

When seven years passed without an addition to their 
family, Joe and Trudy arranged to adopt a child through one 
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Califano (above) sits in on an informal meeting at the White | 


of the Catholic agencies in New York. This was early in 


1962, A few weeks later, Trudy hurried from Washington to 
New York. 

“You'll never guess what’s happened,” she said to the 
social worker at the agency. 

The social worker guessed at once. “Are you really, Mrs. 
Califano?” she asked. 

Mrs. Califano really was. The agency called off the adop- 
tion procedures, and on the following July 14, 1962, the 
Califanos became the parents of their own baby—an eight- 
pound, fifteen-ounce boy. Gratefully, they named him Mark 
Gerard, in honor of St. Gerard, patron of expectant mothers. 
Their second son, born a year and a half later, has his 
father’s name. 

Meanwhile, Joe’s career was marching on. After complet- 
ing his stint with the Navy in October of 1958, he joined a 


Wall Street law firm headed by former Governor Tom 


Dewey. For eighteen months, he was a “specialist in fine 
print.” Lawyers apply this term to those who scrutinize the 
intricate language of their clients’ debenture bonds and other 
commercial papers. They say it is fine training for a young 
man on his way to big things in corporation law. Joe thought 
it a bit tame. In the summer of 1960, he took to the streets 
of the silk-stocking district in Manhattan to campaign for 
Presidential candidate John F. Kennedy. 

Washington’s birthday, 1961, found Kennedy in the White 
House and Joe confined by a cold to the bedroom of his 
Peter Cooper Village apartment in New York. Trudy was 
working with the Reform Democrats. All day, her political 
co-workers came and went, and the heady conversation drift- 
ing through the open bedroom door had its effect. That eve- 
ning, Joe wrote a letter to Cyrus Vance, then general counsel 
for the Department of Defense in Washington, saying he 
would like a job in government. At that time, Joe knew 
Vance, formerly a prominent Wall street attorney, by repu- 
tation only. His letter was a shot in the dark, but it worked. 

When, in April, he moved to the Pentagon as Vance’s 
special assistant, Defense Secretary McNamara was in the 
process of reorganizing his huge department. Joe’s recollec- 
tions of this widely controverted maneuver are enlightening. 

“When McNamara took over,” he says, “the law removing 
the secretaries of the military services from the President’s 
Cabinet and substituting a Secretary of Defense with the 
service heads functioning under him had been in effect for 
many years. The services, however, remained unreconciled 














House attended by Republican Minority leader Everett Dirksen, Secretary McNamara, and Senate Majority leader Mike Mansfield 


to the arrangement. As of 1961, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force still maintained separate supply offices at the 
Pentagon, separate intelligence units, and so forth. Together 
they managed to keep the Secretary of Defense in his place, 
which is to say, he didn’t amount to much. McNamara’s re- 
organization was designed to so consolidate the separate 
agencies that the Defense Secretary would become the boss 
in fact, instead of in name only. The law permitted him to do 
this administratively, but he was aware that the services had 
vocal friends in Congress and elsewhere. He insisted on hav- 
ing a legal opinion for every change, clearly defining his au- 
thority for making it. That’s where we lawyers came in.” 

Joe’s part in the departmental shakeup was marginal. His 
first major job for Defense began in the fall of 1961, in con- 
nection with the uproar over the removal of Major General 
Edwin A. Walker from his European command on the 
grounds that he had been indoctrinating his troops with the 
right-wing theories of the John Birch Society. Working 
around the clock, Califano prepared the testimony that per- 
suaded a body of Congressional investigators to issue a 
report, clearing the Department of Defense of the charge 
that it was “muzzling” military men and upholding its right 
to require officers to submit speeches and public statements 
for policy review prior to their release or delivery. 

From that day to this, the man who found the “fine print” 
of corporation law too bland has had no cause to complain. 
His working days have been a string of crises-as-usual-during- 
business. As Cyrus Vance moved up the line at the Pentagon, 
Califano moved with him. He served successively or simulta- 
neously as General Counsel to the Department of the Army, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Army for Civil 
Functions, member of the President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission, and Special Assistant to both the Defense Secre- 
tary and his deputy. When, in 1964, anti-American riots 
arose along the Panama canal and the Republic of Panama 
broke off diplomatic relations, Califano became the princi- 
pal architect of the agreement that returned United States— 
Panama relations to a workable basis. 

His labors for the Defense Department took him frequently 
to the White House. In 1965, Presidential aides informed him 
that Johnson was “impressed” by some ideas he had voiced 
for fostering more co-operation among federal bureaus, 
notorious for their tendency to function like independent 
empires. The Califanos knew what to expect when, in July, 
President and Mrs. Johnson invited them to spend a few days 


in Texas. Joe was splashing in the pool at the ranch when 
Johnson sang out from the sidelines, “Joe, how would you 
like to help a President in need?” Joe replied, “I'd be hon- 
ored, Sir.” 

At the White House, he worked only a month in the base- 
ment office. Then he moved upstairs to his present quarters, 
a spacious room previously occupied by Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man, Franklin Roosevelt’s chief speech-writer, Ted Sorenson 
of the Kennedy regime, and Moyers. 

He devotes approximately six months of each year to 
spade work on the President’s legislative program, gathering 
the information, working up the arguments, and shaping the 
proposals that will eventually go into the State of the Union 
Message to Congress. He begins this process in the summer. 
Traveling about the country, he stops at universities and else- 
where to confer with authorities in the fields the President 
may wish to cover. Back in Washington, Johnson examines 
this material and selects the topics he wants expanded. 

In early fall, Joe begins assembling the necessary task 
forces. In October and November, the work reaches its peak. 
Day after day, ten to fifteen men gather at the long confer- 
ence table flanking the tall windows of Joe’s office—cabinet 
officers, bureau chiefs, and specialists in the problems under 
scrutiny. Incoming office calls rise from 25 a day to 150. Joe 
is in daily contact with the President by phone and in person. 

Joe’s picture of how Johnson works confirms the popular 
impression of a hard taskmaster. Not that Califano minds. 
He and his fellow aides see a side of the President that, as 
one of them says, “the public seems unaware of.” They de- 
scribe him as a voluminous reader, “highly analytical, a man 
who likes to get to the heart of things.’”” When a problem 
arises, Joe says, “the President tells us not to concern our- 
selves whether or not something can be done about it. “You 
get the right answers,’ he says, ‘and leave the politics to me.’ 
Or he’ll say, ‘I want a neighborhood center in every ghetto 
in the country,’ and give us the nod, meaning, “You devise 
the plan, I’ll find the way.’ He’s very human and kind to the 
families of his assistants. He gave my boys a beagle. He 
knows what my wife’s interests are. Right now, she’s active 
in Head Start. When Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have White 
House guests connected with that program, they invite Trudy 
over.” 

Joe thrives on work. “He has the temperament for it,” says 
Cyrus Vance. “He has a genius for organizing his time.” 
With rare exceptions, he leaves his medium-priced, brick, 
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Califano operates out of the same office once 
occupied by Judge Samuel Rosenman, FDR’s chief speech- 
writer, and Ted Sorenson of the Kennedy regime 


Joe and his wife, Trudy, swing Joe, Jr., 

as their other son, Mark, looks on. The boys don’t 
see too much of their Daddy, whose average 
work day stretches from 8 aM. to 10 P.M. 








colonial home in northwest Washington at eight-thirty in the 
morning, returns between nine and eleven in the evening. 
Mrs. Califano is philosophic about his long absences. - 

“I try to steal pieces of his day,” she says. “Ill call and 
say, ‘Joe, I'm coming downtown. How about lunch?’ Or ‘Joe, 
I’m taking the kids to a gallery. How about joining us for 
half an hour?’ But I never scold at him. A man has to be him 
self. Joe not working his head off wouldn’t be Joe.” The thre: 
secretaries in her husband’s office have conspired “to keep 
the boss from wearing us out.” Each girl works overtime 
every third night and every third Saturday. 

Two themes dominate Joe’s formal utterances. One is the 
poverty program, under the aegis of Sargent Shriver’s Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Joe attributes the bad press some — 
phases of this endeavor have received to impatience. 

“Americans like results fast,” he says. “They went along 
with the New Deal because it was a quick handout program. 
It was set up for an emergency. It had to get results fast. The 
poverty program is different. It’s a long-range undertaking, 
with the emphasis on opportunity, not on handouts. Its pri- 
mary objective is to enable those people who have got lost in 
our affluent society to work their way back in through their 
own efforts. Much of it is aimed at the young, at thousands 
of boys and girls who will be a drag on the public purse a 
generation hence, unless we get ladders down to them now.” 

The other theme is his emphasis on the necessity for 
re-structuring government to meet “relentless and electric 
changes.” He has no patience with the traditional view of 
government as a political arena. He sees it rather as an in- 
strument, a tool for solving the problems of its constituents, 

“Historically,” he said recently in a speech before the 
Thomas More Society of America, “the federal system was 
invented . . . as a check against abuse of centralized power. 
It balanced federal and state governments against each other, 
by providing each a measure of exclusive jurisdiction. . . . 
But this historical federalism no longer meets modern condi- 
tions. The new ‘creative federalism’ requires . . . joint ac- 
tion by all levels of government on common problems that 
cannot be solved by anyone alone—joint action on the local 
level through groups of governmental units, and of citizens as 
well, which differ sharply from problem to problem.” 

Joe told his audience that to mold “creative federalism”— 
a term the President has used in his speeches—we must 
abandon many “‘stale notions”: 

“the notion that the issue is states’ rights—when the issue 
is states’ responsibilities, 

“the notion that cities or counties are self-sufficient political 
entities—when the great problems of crime and transporta- 
tion, of nutrition and education know no artificial boundaries 
in a mobile society, 

“the notion that we cannot afford to attack poverty head 
on, . . . when we are such an affluent society that our 
$112 billion dollar budget for 1967 is a smaller percentage 
of our Gross National Product than it has been in all but 
one of the last sixteen years since 1951, 

“the notion that federal involvement in poverty, in employ- 
ment, in education, and in medicare somehow diminishes 
individual freedom and initiative—when economic security, 
good health, and education enhance each individual’s oppor- 
tunity to achieve his highest level of human and spiritual 
development.” 

Someday Joe Califano will no longer be “working his head 
off” behind the desk at the northern end of his big, oblong, 
white-with-brown-trim office. Presidents come and go. When 
they go, their immediate staffs leave with them. 

What are Joe’s plans then? He smiles the question away. 
In his view, today’s problems deserve all of today’s energies. 

“Bridges,” he says, “are for crossing when you get to 
them.” 0 





CONFESSION IS LIKE... 


Text by 
Isaias Powers, C. P. 
Illustrations by 


Sister Marie Gilbert, 


... waking up from a nightmare 


... losing five pounds before the big dance so you can 
fit into the new dress 


... removing stage makeup after a show—the thought of 
it kills you, but you feel “yourself” again, once it's 


CN.D. off (youre less of a phony) 


T started out—many high-school retreats ago—with the simple hope of sparking 
fresh approaches to the sacrament of penance. Most retreatants dreaded the 


-ordeal—the ‘“‘sacrament of torture,” as they called it. 


I tried to change the subject. “Think of something else,” I said. “Think of some- 
thing you easily remember, something you love. Think of a time when you felt good, 
unburdened, enthusiastic about yourself, set free . . . an experience, perhaps, that 
gave you a fresh desire to be even better than you were. . . . : 

“Anything,” I said, ““—anything that comes into your head. Give me a comparison 
of what you think the sacrament of confession is like.” 

I have read thousands of them. Many duplicates. There are patterns to the insights. 
Most of them could be classified as the “pure relief” variety. Confession is like 
“taking a bath’—“a summer rain settling the dust”—“twenty-mule-team borax 
cleanser getting inside my dirty fingernails’”—“Mr. Clean . ... putting the action 
where the dirt is” (and other paraphrases of TV soap commercials). 

Not bad. This is part of confession. But the emphasis is still on the subjective 
ordeal. The dentist’s chair, the doctor’s needle, detergents more powerful than dirt... 
these comparisons almost plead for a more “ouchless” way of returning to God. 

Confession is a sacrament of Christian realism, not a sacrament of contrived self- 
torture. The reality expressed is love, responding to a particular need. The sinner 
loves God and needs a realistic way to tell Him so. Christ loves the penitent and 
needs a human way to make this love understood realistically, without question or 
confusion. 

Some high-school retreatants have understood, firsthand, this aspect of confession. 
They are the contributors of these pages. Better than most theology manuals, they 
have expressed what it means to know sin, reveal guilt, touch Christ, feel mercy, and 
experience, in human terms, the sense of God’s freely given favor of love and 
friendship. 

A young man from Ontario wrote down: “Confession is like finding the right 
stone to step on when crossing the stream.” Sure footing is needed over the turbulent 
anxieties of the mind as well as over nature’s watercourses. It is a question of 
finding the right stone. 

Any one of these comparisons could be just that kind of stone. 
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The opportunity of winning 
a boxing match. (Confession 
gives the opportunity. Man 
has to take it from there.) 





Preparing to move 
from the slums to a 
nice house in a 
pretty neighborhood 
—and knowing 
you'll have to work 
hard from now on 
to keep it looking 
nice. 
(Ever notice 
how ugly neighbor- 
hoods get worse— 
good ones better? ) 





0. Bate, 

















Getting the hell 
knocked out of you. 
(Just make sure 

it doesn’t get 


kicked back.) 





Unloading garbage into a garbage 
truck. (Does a garbage man remember 
the garbage he dumped? Neither does a 
priest remember the sins he hears.) 
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My mother finally speaking to 
me after a day or so of silent — 
treatment. (Confession means 
communication—friends again.) 





Baby-sitting all night 
with brats, and finally free 
of them. (Sins are brats.) 


Walking down the corridor in 
school with a load of books 
under both arms and the most 
popular, respected boy in Phe eo See 
school asks to carry | 3 
my books. (Confession is 
not only “relief from a burden” — 
—it’s also the beginning — 
of a love affair.) 





CONFESSION IS LIKE... 


Before 


Getting a splinter out of a sore thumb. (Why moan about a sore thumb all your life? Get rid of the 
splinter, and the thumb is better.) 


A voting booth. (Whose side are you going to be on?) 
Burping a baby. (Sin is the “gas”—because we gulped down good things too impatiently. ) 


Having your back scratched just where it itches. (But you have to know where it itches before the 
scratching can do any good.) 


A son feeling sorry for making his father sad. (And telling his father that he’s sorry.) 


Finding the right stone to step on when crossing a stream. (Be practical! If you’ve slipped, don’t step 
on the same stone.) 


During. 





‘Going into a filling station and getting that tiger out of your tank. (Get rid of the monster inside you, 
and be filled with the love of God.) 


Getting a pay raise after threatening to quit the job. (Confession 1s God’s ‘vote of confidence” in you.) 


Brushing your teeth. You don’t have to, but unless you do, your teeth will decay, and, besides, you 
won't be a very pleasant person to be around. (Also, you’ll have a happier smile—that’s three reasons 
for regular confession—whether you “‘need” it or not.) 


Being in a hurry and leaving the bathroom in a mess. But then someone quickly cleans it up before the 
ol’ man gets his hands on me. (See how this young man thinks of God in terms of his own father?) 


Coming home from a hard day’s work and finding a warm welcome waiting for you, so that you know 
you are wanted. (This also talks about the sacrament from God’s point of view. When He is welcomed, 
He knows He is wanted.) 


Hearing the first cry of a new-born baby—a relief that everything will be all right. (As in a maternity 
ward, life is at stake in the confessional. ) 


After 


Getting your license back. (Next question: What do you want your license for?) 

A lifetime credit in a beautiful fashion center, where you can always put on the new styles when you 
want. (Not exactly! The confessional is one fashion center where styles never change. You must “PUT 
ON CHRIST, AND HIM CRUCIFIED.” He sets the style; we don’t.) 

A quarterback on an end-around play, hemmed in by two beefy linemen, gets a key-block, and he’s 
free to move ahead. (Confession makes up for the lost ground and opens the way to victory.) 

Having a bad tooth, going to a dentist to get it pulled. (Needs care afterward, though—special food, 
special mouthwashes, et cetera, because the hole is there still—like the “pull of sin” even after a good 
confession. ) 


Being able to touch things with clean hands. Before, when your hands were dirty, everything you touched 
got dirty too. (Goodness, as well as sinfulness, has an effect on everything. ) 


Getting a good report card. You used to get had ones and knew they were. You tried harder and 
improved, and now it’s what it should be. (If it weren’t for confession, how could you check up?) 


Finding a satchel full of money right around Christmas shopping time. (With her new-found happiness, 
she can make others happy too.) 





_ Confession is like learning what love is like. 
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Merv Griffin (left) runs a highly popular show 
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The 
Merv 
Griffin 
Show 


a 


A COUPLE OF MONTHS AGO, this column reported on the — 


battle shaping up between Johnny Carson’s “Tonight” show 
on the National Broadcasting Company and “The Joey 
Bishop Show” on the American Broadcasting Company. 
Since then, the heavy artillery manned by the network pub- 
licity corps has become less thunderous, but the battle itself 
is coming along pretty much as predicted. Mr. Carson, who 
held the high ground by right of eminent domain, appears to — 
be in no danger of losing his throne as king of the late-night 
spielers to Mr. Bishop. On the other hand, after a slow 
start, Mr. Bishop is beginning to build a devoted audience of 
his own and may be able to avoid capitulation. 

But the battle of the late-night giants also had some side 
effects, particularly in the New York area. While sampling 
the Bishop and Carson shows, viewers (and critics) dis- 
covered that there was another interview program opposite 
them on Channel 5, a Metromedia station. What is more, 
they soon discovered that the program was scoring higher 
ratings in New York than the much publicized Bishop entry 
and was running a strong second to Carson. 

The program was “The Merv Griffin Show,” which is 
produced by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company and 
syndicated in nearly a hundred cities, with a total viewing 
audience of more than three million homes. The program 
has since moved to 8:30 P.M. in New York, but in most 
cities it is carried in the late afternoon. 

Griffin, who has become happily resigned to the situation, 
was being rediscovered. A twenty-two-year veteran of show 
business, he has performed as a singer, dancer, actor, night- 
club entertainer, recording star, and magician. His daytime ~ 

















program on N.B.C. back in 1962 was hailed by critics “as 
one of the few bright lights on television,” but it was can- 
celed after one season. When Jack Paar quit the “Tonight” 
show, Griffin filled in for two weeks before Carson took 
over and was widely praised as the best of the interim hosts. 
His current show had been on for two years, but it took a 
salary holdout by Carson and, upon his return to INZB.CAra 
showdown between Carson and Bishop, before the TV in- 
dustry really took a good and appreciative look at Griffin. 

What they discovered was that Griffin is probably one of 
the best interviewers on television. Unlike his former com- 

-petitors, he is not a stand-up comedian, although he can be 
witty, but never at his guest’s expense. The famous Griffin 
amiability has caused some critics to accuse him of being 
too polite, of lacking the taste for controversy that Paar ex- 
hibited so brilliantly at times. Griffin freely admits that he 
doesn’t court controversy, although his reportorial ability 
has won the respect of even the most hard-nosed profes- 
sionals among his critics. He explains his reluctance to en- 
gage in one-upmanship with his guests this way: 

“I try to have all types of people on this show. Many of 
them are the most eminent in their field. I’d get murdered if 
I tried to out-expertize them. I decided long ago that I 
couldn’t be an expert in everything.” : 

Because he is genuinely interested in what his guests have 
to say, Griffin has the good interviewer’s ability of putting 
them at their ease and establishing their confidence. Then, 
and only then, does he ask the unexpected, hard, and pene- 
trating question. It is remarkable how often he succeeds in 
disclosing hitherto unknown aspects of his guests’ lives or 
characters by throwing away the set questions and following 
up a chance remark or by simply allowing his guest to con- 
tinue an interesting line of thought. It is a lesson every in- 
terviewer should take to heart. 

Another reason for Griffin’s success is his rapport with 
his audience. “They’re terribly loyal and involved,” he admits, 
even to hissing and calling out when someone is foolish 
enough to disagree with the host. Fistfights have developed 
when politics was being discussed, but it took place up in 
the balcony, where the most vociferous Griffin supporters 
lodge. Merv smilingly admits that he courts the balcony 
audience with such affectionate insults as “Good evening, 
all you winos up there.” The audience loves it, and viewers 
can almost feel their identification with Griffin. In fact, 
Griffin plays his audience like an instrument, utilizing their 
reactions to guests and points of view to pace the produc- 
tion. 

As counterpoint to Griffin’s amiability—Merv has been 
described as “a hip choirboy”—the show has Arthur 
Treacher, Hollywood’s most famous butler, who is perhaps 
best remembered as a foil to Shirley Temple. A fifty-year 
veteran of show business, Treacher is allowed to be as un- 
inhibited as he likes on the show, even to turning his back 
on guests of whom he doesn’t approve. “The audience loves 
Arthur, because he isn’t a yes man,” Griffin says with un- 
typical understatement. The acerbic Briton has even been 
known to refer to Griffin on the air as “You wretched little 
man,” and Merv’s intensely loyal fans loved it. The answer 
may lie in Treacher’s obvious respect and affection for Merv, 
sentiments which Griffin just as obviously reciprocates. 

Merv, who is a Catholic, was born in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, forty-one years ago and attended San Mateo College, 
Stanford University, and the University of San Francisco, 
a Jesuit institution. He is married to the former Julanna 
‘Wright and has a seven-year-old son, Anthony Patrick, whom 
they call Tony. 

Mrs. Griffin is a former comedienne, who was once the 
secretary to TV star Robert Q. Lewis. She met Merv on 
one of his early radio shows but has since settled down to 






happy domesticity. In fact, her ability as a homemaker is a 
story in itself. The Michigan-born Mrs. Griffin is a noted 
cook, who makes her own preserves, wines, and soaps and 
is currently writing her own cookbook. In addition, she does 
her own upholstering, dressmaking, drapery making, quilt- 
ing, cabinet work, carpentry, painting, and wall-papering. 
A busy life for a woman who also has to find time to enter- 
tain as many as twenty guests for dinner. 

By the time this is being read, Griffin will have gone to 
South America to record an album of Bosa Nova songs 
and probably will have heard whether he can go to the 
Soviet Union to film several interviews for his program. He 
has the backing of Russia’s U.N. Ambassador, Nikolai T. 
Fedorenko, whom Merv met at a formal dinner and dis- 
covered was a fan. Merv promptly invited the Russian diplo- 
mat to be a guest on his show, and Mr. Fedorenko accepted. 
It was another coup for Mr. Griffin, who also owns the 
popular daytime show on N.B.C., “Jeopardy,” has two more 
programs in development, and owns his own production 
company. 

Prophets traditionally have short careers in television, 
but it may not be risking too much to predict that the fickle 
public has finally discovered Merv Griffin and is happy with 
what it found. 


THREE FOR SUMMER. The summer months have 
brought several new arrivals to television, but nothing very 
much to gladden the hearts of indoor vacationists. “Coronet 
Blue,” which has made the biggest impact on the public, 
was highly touted several years ago as a seasonal starter but 
never made it to the post. Now we know why. The series, 
which is on C.B.S. and stars ruggedly handsome Frank Con- 
verse, is about an amnesiac’s search for his true identity 
while assorted villains try to kill him. While the production 
qualities are much superior to most summer replacements, 
a fact that accounts for its popularity, “Coronet Blue” is 
irritating because it is patently phony. The dialogue is hip, 
sometimes even sophisticated, but the core of every program 
is hollow. Serious problems of human concern are touched 
upon, only to be brushed off at the end with a cliché or an 
impromptu death. It has that surface liberalism that is cat- 
nip to certain elements of the minority audience, but instead 
of courageously following the logic of each episode’s de- 
velopment to an affirmative statement, the producers botch 
it with trumped-up melodrama or a lecture that sounds like 
a New York Post editorial. The program lacks guts and 
honesty. I prefer the skillful escapism of “The Beverly Hill- 
billies.” 

C.B.S. also introduced two new productions as summer 
replacement, a fact for which we should be grateful but 
cannot honestly say we are. “Away We Go,” which co-stars 
George Carlin and Buddy Greco, needs a stronger unifying 
personality than either of these two performers bring to it. 
Carlin is capable of inspired comedic moments but can’t 
sustain an hour-long show. Neither can Greco, who is a 
pleasant song-stylist but who lacks the take-charge quality 
a top host needs. The show’s best features are musical, with 
Buddy Rich’s Orchestra, drum solos by Mr. Rich, and the 
dancing of the Miriam Nelson Dancers. The program’s suc- 
cess will probably hinge on the quality of guests it attracts 
throughout the summer. 

It’s difficult to see how even top-notch guests can redeem 
“The Steve Allen Comedy Hour.” Mr. Allen is a charming, 
bright, and engaging man, but he is not a performer or an 
acting comedian. His first show went in for what purported 
to be satire but was so inept that it was embarrassing. Not 
even the amusing Mrs. Allen—Jayne Meadows—nor his old 
nighttime pal, Louis Nye, could save it. I doubt if anything 
can, unless it is a complete change in direction. Too bad! 
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WITH LOVE FROM LONDON 


Profiles 
of Courage 


BY BERNARD BASSET, S.J. 





Let me confess at the outset an un- 
dying interest in the saints. Not every 
reader will share this whim, for some 
of you no doubt are very contempo- 
rary and scientific, with no abiding 
sense of history. Luckily for me, a 
great many people are drawn to the 
past, collect antiques, watch historical 
films, visit ancient shrines, and derive 
exquisite pleasure from biographies. 
John Kennedy recognized this trait in 
his Profiles in Courage, and his would 
be an apt title for the story of the 
saints. 

When we were young, we favored 
the unusual and, hence, were mainly 
interested in the eccentricities of saints. 
Holiness for me included preaching 
to the birds, living on a column, wear- 
ing sackcloth, rolling in holly bushes 
before being swept aloft in ecstasy. 
As we mature, the biographies of 
saints reveal a much more sober les- 
son and serve as a constant source of 
encouragement. Indeed, I know no bet- 
ter way of mastering the current, mid- 
dle-age disillusion than by reading the 
lives of those who matched a like de- 
pression across the centuries. Saints 
move in and out of fashion, according 
to the situation in which we find our- 
selves. There was a time when I went 
to Lourdes, Lisieux, and Ars for in- 
spiration; today, with no discredit to 
St. Bernadette, St. Thérése, or the saint- 
ly Curé, I find myself back with 
Thomas More and Augustine or, more 
often, with Timothy, reading the two 
red-hot letters from St. Paul. 

My own attraction to the saints was 
certainly not normal, stemming as it 
did from an interest in politics during 
my adolescent years. So intense was 
this fascination with the political scene 
in the twenties that I sought to apply 
the British parliamentary systems to 
the saints. My favorite saints were ar- 
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bitrarily divided into parties, with the 
canonized popes and bishops as con- 
servatives. For unstated reasons, the 
apostles all were Labor, while the 
Good Thief and the Angel Guardian 
came out as liberals. How wonderful 
are children’s games. General elec- 
tions were held by me at each teen- 
age crisis or, if times were tranquil, 
during the school retreat. A cabinet 
was picked, with one saint in charge 
of foreign affairs and another, as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to answer for 
my limited cash. Cabinet meetings 
were duly inscribed in a special note- 
book, on the last page or which I 
scrawled the Holy Name, in an offi- 
cial manner, across a halfpenny stamp. 

When preparing for this visit to the 
United States, I destroyed my ten 
cabinet notebooks covering my saintly 
parliament for the twenty-five years 
since 1923. When I was young, my 
entries were laughable. They served 
one useful purpose, for when I taught 
boys, I could better keep my temper 
after reading the nonsense that I had 
written at their age. Indeed, I came 
upon a debate in 1924 about the per- 
nicious habit of stealing candies from 
a cupboard in which, shame to relate, 
a number of saints voted that the 
practice could continue so Jong as the 
number of candies stolen remained no 
more than venial. 

I continued with my parliament in 
truncated form long after other child- 
ish games had been discarded, because 
I found in it a grain of truth. Study- 
ing history in later years, I discovered 
with amazement that the saints were 
human beings, that some of them were 
certainly conservative and others lib- 
eral. After the apostolic age, one saint 
at least, the “Man for All Seasons,” 
was, in a true sense, a Socialist. In 
reading the lives of the saints, it helps 


very much to note such quirks and to 
watch the Holy Spirit working, soft- — 

ening the natural temperament. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles started 


life as a stiff-necked Pharisee. In our 


own times, the account of the Council — ‘ 
of Jerusalem, given in the Acts, makes ~ 


excellent reading, for a strong party 
among the early Christians was intol- 


erant, conservative, and reactionary, 
while the two apostles Peter and James 
came out strongly for leniency and ~ 


tolerance. 

My parliament helped me in this, 
but, further, it established for me a 
new relationship. I never made re- 
quests to my saints or directed novenas 
to them, as a child might pester a 
rich uncle, but, rather, I invited them 
to speak to me. When I was a child, 


they were my pawns in a game; later, 
their letters and biographies became _ 


an inspiration, for by the study of their 


advice and their example, I could see 
the path to be taken by those who live 


by faith. Not every saint can answer 
all our questions, for not every saint 


faced the exact situation in which we | 


may find ourselves. One has to pick 
and choose. Neither St. Cosmas nor 


St. Damian help me at all—I know 
nothing about them—so I just wave — 
to them as I pass on my way. But ~ 


should you or I suffer suddenly a 
painful bereavement, then St. Ber- 
nard’s sad letter about his brother or 
Augustine’s behavior at the death of 
his mother tells us exactly how we 
Christians “should act. No sudden 
alarm that you or I will suffer will 
equal the embarrassment of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales when a swarm of bees set- 
tled on his face. St. Madeline Sophie 
remained remarkably calm when a fish 
bone caught in her throat. These are 
trivial examples, for space does not 
allow a fuller treatment of more burn- 
ing issues—the betrayal by friends, 
mental distress, widowhood, total fail- 
ure, the ability to go on trusting when 
the work of a lifetime comes to 
naught. 

I abandoned my parliament in the 


end, because the biographies of the | 


saints led me at length to a further 
secret, too complex to be enunciated 
here. But I notice that a modern 
writer, Dr. William Glasser, in his 
Reality Therapy, touches the subject, 
describing how true involvement with 
another responsible person leads, even 
in this world, to sanity. One may 
watch the saints in their biographies 


undergoing such an involvement, and 


when: the Person of Christ assumes 
its rightful stature, then the saints have 
completed their parliamentary busi- 


ness, and general elections are not 


needed anymore. O 

















IT WAS THE FIRST visit since the hos- 
pital; maybe it would be the last, Con 
Regan knew. The thought of it filled 
him with dread, for it must not be al- 
lowed to end yet. There was something 
which needed to be done; he wasn’t sure 
what. 

He came down the EI stairs with his 
children, through the bars of September 
sunshine that slanted through the rail. It 
was Saturday, and Peggy, his wife, had 
needed the car to drive the baby to the 
pediatrician’s; so Con had traveled in 
from Long Island with the other two 
children by bus and train, memories 
blooming within him as he neared the 
old neighborhood. The view of rooftops 
and backyards from the train window, 
the half-forgotten El stops—Hillside 
Avenue, Sutphin Boulevard—the stead- 
ily clacking wheels on the tracks. Con 

had been born under these El tracks, half 






a block from this station. Memories of 
his father climbing the stairs to the flat 
over the hardware store... 


“Careful,” he warned. His daughter, - 


Noreen, was descending the El steps in 
her usual flossy manner, as though an 
admiring crowd looked on. Not so her 
seven-year-old brother. Skinny frame 
bent over, faced twisted in furious in- 
tent, Devon hopped on one foot, arms 
swaying. 

“Look, Dad,” he yelled. “Look at how 
fast. No holding on, either.” And, be- 
cause his father was his audience, he 
doubled his efforts. “See, Dad? Good, 
huh?” 

Con anticipated what would happen. 
A few steps from the bottom, Devon 
lost his balance, teetered wildly, and 
pitched forward onto the sidewalk. 

“Isn’t he awful,” Noreen commented, 
patting the folds of her organdy dress. 


THE INCIDENT 


Ay (lila. iosiagpd, 


“He’s been a pest since we left the 
house.” 

“Are you all right?” Con asked. 

It annoyed him that lately his son 
seemed capable of nothing but fool 
stunts in his presence. Devon lay with 
legs pulled up, breathing hard, but at 
Con’s approach, he scrambled quickly to 
his feet. There was a distance between 
the two of them, not measured by the 
sidewalk. 

“I asked if you’re all right,” Con re- 
peated. 

Something about the sprawled figure 
had reminded him of himself at a 
similar age, . . . an incident with his 
own father, which he couldn’t recall. It 
would be like that, a day full of ghosts. 

Devon sprinted around, prizefighter 
style, jabbing his fists at the air. “I’m 
okay, Dad. See I’m okay,” he said. 

Con turned to the string of shops that 
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extended along Jamaica Avenue in the 
shade of the El tracks: bakeries, phar- 
macies, clothing stores, typical of the 
Queens neighborhood. The metal sign 
over the hardware store bore a different 
name, but the rest of it hadn’t changed. 
Same dusty window display, cans of 
paint and a cardboard Dutch Masters 
cutout. The flats over the store, were 
they the same? He remembered waiting 
on the top landing for the striped work- 
man’s overalls to appear and Con Sen- 
ior’s broad shoulders to cleave through 
the dimness. His father, his father! 

“That’s where you were born,” Nor- 
een said solemnly, following Con’s gaze. 
“Imagine having to live over a store. 
I’m glad we’re not poor, Daddy.” 

“It—it wasn’t so bad,” Con heard him- 
self answer, which surprised him. A flat 
“under the El” had signified the lowest 
economic rung in the neighborhood. 
True status came only with the owner- 
ship of a house, one of the rows of them 
that dotted the area—small, modest 
structures, savagely prized, such as his 
parents had dreamed of owning. The 
flat over the hardware store had been 
stoically endured—but what Con re- 
membered about it now was its warmth 
and snugness. Those early years hadn’t 
been as grim as he’d pictured them to 
be. His father climbing the stairs—had 
it pleased Con Senior to find his boy 
waiting each night on the landing? He 
wasn’t a man to show his feelings, but 
had it pleased him? It seemed, today, 
urgent to Con that he know. There were 
things which had to be put right. 

“Come, Grandma’s expecting us,” he 
said, turning his back to the hardware 
store. He looked over at the El stairs 
and called, ““What’s the trouble, Dev?” 

Devon sat hunched over on the bot- 
tom step. At his father’s question, he 
grinned, jumped up, and ran over. “Just 
catching my breath,” he said and led 
the way jauntily down the tree-lined 
street. Something in his posture re- 
minded Con again of his own boyhood. 
What was the incident? It nudged at 
his memory, then was gone. 

“Our house in Valley Stream is bigger 
than any of these,” Noreen observed 
of the matchbox houses that lined the 
street, each with its patch of front lawn, 
driveway, and matchbox garage at the 
rear. “They look like little play houses,” 
she laughed. 

Play houses! How much they had 
represented, Con thought. On the Sun- 
day walks from church, his mother had 
admired these houses as if they’d been 
palaces. He remembered how she would 
pause to exclaim over a_ glassed-in 
porch, a pretty flower bed. Sometimes, 
there would be a For Sale sign in front; 
she’d tug at her year-before-last’s hat 
and ask Con Senior, “How much, do 
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you think?” There wasn’t need for reply; 
the trio would move on. But in the flat 
over the hardware store, in his parents’ 
bureau drawer, a savings book was kept, 
to be taken to the bank each pay day 
with a clutch of bills. Years of deposits, 
of studying the columns of deposits and 
interest dividends. Con’s whole child- 
hood had been stamped with the image 
of that little black book and what it 
stood for. Yet the dream of the house 
had given way to other considerations. 
When it was time for high school, Con 
Senior had visited the bank to make a 
withdrawal rather than a deposit. “The 
Jesuits,” he’d said. “That’s where you'll 
get the best education. No arguin’, it’s 
settled.” After high school, there’d been 
college. Con recalled his efforts to repay 
the debt, the part-time jobs and summer 
work, and handing over the money, all 
of it. “To pay for tuition. So you can 
save for the house, Pop.” The debt 
between them, what had it really con- 
sisted of? He looked ahead through the 
arch of trees to the block where they’d 
be turning off. So many questions, and 
time running out so swiftly. 

Noreen, who had been chatting stead- 
ily, tugged at his sleeve. “Do you think 
it’s okay, Dad?” 

“What?” Con asked, thinking that 
he’d better prepare the children. 

“That I wore my best party dress 
today.” Her white gloves fluffed out the 
organdy skirt. “I did it to cheer Grand- 
pa up, mainly,” she said. 

The turn-off grew nearer with each 
step. “About Grandpa,” Con began. “As 
you know, he’s been in the hospital, 
sick.” 

“For weeks and weeks, and now he’s 
home,” Noreen supplied. “Does that 
mean he’s not sick anymore?” 

A muscle twitched in Con’s jaw, that 
clean, angular jawline which had been 
the cause of Peg’s falling in love with 
him; that, and the way the black hair 
grew at the nape of his neck. “No, it 
doesn’t,” he said “Grandpa’s still sick. 
You'll find that—that he looks different. 
Changed.” 

They turned the corner, and Devon 
moved closer to his father. He asked in 
a whisper, “Changed how?” 

“He can’t walk anymore. He—” They 
rounded the corner, and the familiar 
gray shingles and green trim of the 
house rose up, the prize won at last. A 
house, and getting ahead, was that all 
there was to show for the years? “You 
see,” Con stumbled on, “the doctors 
let Grandpa come home because—” It 
was as if he were hearing the verdict 
himself for the first time and wanted 
to shout a denial of it. It was too soon; 
too much was left unfinished. 

They halted at the brick stoop. Devon 
had been quiet and subdued during the 





walk, normally his father would have 
noticed. Standing close to Con, he 
clasped his hand and gazed up at the 
front door. 

“Are you glad you brought us along?” 
he asked. “I’m glad, because if you 
hadn’t—” 

Con wasn’t listening. He mounted 
the cement steps, the children at his 
side, and pressed the bell. Brrrngg. 
Brrrnngg. It shrilled in his ear, like a 
final summons. Please, please, he prayed. 
There was something he had to tell his 
father and hear from him as well. Not 
yet, it mustn’t happen yet. His finger 
jabbed at the bell, and he could hear 
the thump of his heart. 

A shape appeared behind the curtains 
of the enclosed porch and moved for- 
ward. It was his mother, opening the 
door. “Come in, come in.” She smiled 
and bent to hug the children. “I have 
hot dogs for lunch—and chocolate ice 
cream, your favorite, Devon. What a 
sweet dress, Noreen. Turn, and let 
Grandma see.” 

Jenny Regan lifted her face for Con’s 
kiss. It was a worn face, stenciled in- 
delibly by faith. “He’s been waiting 
for you,” she said. “Insisted on sitting 
up, kept asking the time. I’m glad you — 
brought the children. No telling when—” 

“How is he?” Con asked. 

She rested a hand on his arm. “He 
had a good night. The pain’s gone. . .” 
The creases deepened in Jenny’s face, 
then the smile was lighted again, like a 
candle, and she ushered them into the 
dim front hall. “Here they are,” she 
called into the living room. “Go in to 
Grandpa, Noreen. Don’t be afraid.” 

Con stood in the hall, fingering his 
hat. He heard Noreen greet her grand- 
father, then Devon. There was silence, 
and his mother’s voice trying to fill it. 
Then Con entered the room. 

The sight of his father pierced 
through him, sharper than any sword. 
The old man sat propped in a wheel- 
chair, a blanket over his legs. His hair 
was neatly brushed, his face clean- 
shaven, but the wasted body lost in the 
folds of the dressing gown was that of 
another, smaller man. Con thought of 
the powerful shoulders thrusting through 
the darkness of the stairs over the hard- | 
ware store. He came awkwardly into — 
the room, digging his fingers into the. 
brim of the hat. : 

“Hi, Pop,” he said, surprised at the 
even, natural tone of his voice. Some-— 
how, his legs moved over the carpet. 
“How you feeling today? Brought the 
kids along. They’ve been pestering to see 
you.” A 

The man in the wheelchair struggled — 
to sit upright. The eyes showed some | 
of the old fierceness, the head nodded, — 
but no speech came from the cracked 









lips. There was another silence. Con’s 
mother smoothed her apron and headed 
for the hall. 

“Shall we get lunch started?” she 
asked. “Come, Noreen, you can set the 
table. If Devon would like to play in 
the yard—” 

Noreen skipped after her—“Can we 
toast the hot dog rolls, Gram? I adore 
toasted rolls,’—without a backward 
glance. After a moment, Devon left, 
too. 

Con was alone with his father. “You’re 
looking better, yes, definitely,” he said, 
with the same false joviality. “As they 
say, you can’t keep a good man down. 
Yes, your color’s improved.” 

He took off his coat and searched 
for a place to put it, as if the house 
were unknown to him, as if he had 
never lived there. He folded the coat 
over the back of the sofa, drew up a 
chair opposite the wheelchair, and sat 
down. “Peg’s coming tomorrow. She 
had to take the baby to the pediatri- 
cian’s.” 

Would there, he wondered, be a to- 
‘morrow? He looked at the dining room 
beyond, which had been cleared of its 
usual furniture and a bed set up in the 
space, since his father could not manage 
stairs anymore. A table next to the bed 
was a forest of pills and medicine bot- 
tles. The yellow pills were for pain, he 
knew. Death had entered the house and 
was as present as if a wreath were al- 
ready pinned to the door. 

Con went on: “Wish you could see 
the baby. Twenty pounds at six months, 
fat as a dumpling. Mom says you had 
a good night.” 

The figure in the wheelchair contin- 
ued the struggle to remain upright. 
His mouth worked, and the eyes 
strained from the sockets, as though 
in an effort to communicate; he could 
- not speak, only work his mouth silently. 

Con felt his hands begin to shake. He 
clamped them around his leg and held 
onto his smile. “Did I tell you we’re 
going ahead with the addition to the 
house? Made a deal yesterday. Not a 
bad price, but as I remarked to Peg—” 

It was going wrong, all of it, and he 
didn’t know how to set it straight. He 
would keep on like this, talking ban- 
alities until it was time to leave. Soon, 
very soon, the wheelchair would be 
empty and. . . . It mustn’t be like this. 
He looked at the shrunken, emaciated 
form and remembered the striped work- 
man’s overalls and himself, a boy, wait- 
ing on the landing every night. Did it 
please you to find me waiting? he wanted 
to ask. To me, you were a giant, a king. 
I wanted you to lift me up and carry 
me on your shoulders, because there 
__ wasn’t a loftier perch in the world than 
_ that, . .. but you only walked past me. 


ve 


MY SILENT ARROW 


What kind of son are you? 
I ask as I bury you, my blackrobe. 


Silent and secret, 

an arrow from my quiver; 

as straight as the intellect, 

you were always drawn to the 
bull’s eye of truth. 


You were a rock no one has 
recognized, 

as no one heeds the world we 
walk upon, 

but all must need. 


You were a prayer such as no man 
sounds, 

but which God hears as He is 
heard 

in the whisper of wind. 


Arrow, rock, and prayer: 
your mother and I know 
the strength of our quivered son. 


EDMUND L. BINSFELD 


SEVERANCE (from the Gaelic) 


Broken the tree, and the branches. 
He took with him his memories, 
and I am adrift alone 

with never link to my forebears. 


He went suddenly, 

secretly— 

no one watching beside his bed. 
Too quiet the noble head, 

and the intellect asleep forever. 


Dying, 
my father took our memories with 
him. 


PADRAIG O BROIN 


A boy waiting, and the father walking 
past—something had been wrong even 
then, Con realized. Here they sat now, 
nearing the end of it all. Here in this 
house, which had been the great, shining 
dream; yet other things had counted for 
more, unspoken of, never voiced . . .Con 
could not control the shaking of his 
hands. He got up, pacing back and forth, 
words tumbling out meaninglessly. 

“We're having the Eastern sales meet- 
ing next week. I’m to give the keynote 
address. When Charlie Bates announced 


it, I was scared witless, but—” He 
stopped, and looked into the hall.” 
“Devon?” he said, going over. 

Devon was seated in the shadows, in 
a chair at the foot of the stairs, out of 
sight. He sat there silently, hands folded, 
legs dangling, as if he were prepared to 
wait for as long as necessary. 

“I thought you were in the back 
yard,” Con said. 

He regarded Con timorously. “I fig- 
ured I’d hang around, in case you 
wanted me,” he said. 

He tried to keep his hands folded, 
but one hand crept forward and rubbed 
at his knee. It was then that Con 
observed the stain which had seeped 
through the trouser leg. He knelt down 
at the chair, rolled up the trouser. 

“You have a cut. It’s bleeding.” 

“From the El stairs. When I fell,” 
Devon said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you‘d been 
hurt?” 

Devon’s eyes were solemn and un- 
blinking. “I—I wanted you to be proud 
of me.” 

“Proud of you? So—” Con stared at 
him in shocked awareness. He saw the 
figure sprawled below the El stairs, and 
the incident it had reminded him of shot 
into focus. A walk in the park with his 
father—he’d been the same age as 
Devon. He’d run ahead and climbed a 
big elm tree to show off (Devon hop- 
ping down the El steps crying, “Look 
how fast, Dad. No hands.”). Halfway 


_up, he’d fallen from the tree. As real 
as if it were happening, he felt again 


the awful impact of landing. Wind 
knocked out of him, pain shooting down 


yhis arm. A ligament had been torn, it 
- turned out later, but he’d jumped to his 


feet without a murmur, because if his 
father saw him cry... . 

“Not tell me you were hurt?” he said 
to Devon. The years had been in error, 
stifled in silence, which he had passed 
on to his son. Con’s voice trembled, 
and there were both anguish and joy in 
his heart. “Why, I’m proud of you every 
minute, Dev,” he said. “I’m your 
father.” He took out a handkerchief, 
gently cleaned the cut, and tied the 
cloth around the wound. “Don’t you 
know what being a father means?” he 
asked. 

Devon stared at him and shook his 
head, “No.” 

It wasn’t too late. There was still 
time, after all. Con stroked his son’s 
face. “It means love,’ he said. “A 
father loving his son . . . and being loved 
back .. . and the two of them knowing 
it always . . . do you see? 

Then, after a moment, he went back 
into the living room, ready to speak of 
what he had carried within himself for 
so long. O 
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STAGE 


Play Reviews * By Arthur Cavanaugh 





Setting, direction, casting (Tozzi, Henderson) 
are wrong, but the songs of ‘‘South Pacific” are gems 


For its annual summer attraction, the Music Theater of Lin- 
coln Center has not been content to produce SOUTH 
PACIFIC— it has over-produced it. Start with the set, which 
is the first item that will jar your attention. The very large 
stage of the New York State Theater has been made even 
larger, by extending the apron down over the orchestra pit. 
Framing this huge area is a gaudy garland of tropical 
blooms—made of plastic. The effect is that of a dime-store 
window display, or it might put you in mind of an old 
Dorothy Lamour movie. Instead of summoning lush visions 
of the South Seas, presumably the intent of designer Fred 
Voelpel, it seems phony and tasteless. 

The setting displayed within this floral piece features 
enough fake tropical fauna and flora to decorate a botanical 
zoo, plus an assortment of ramps, platforms, ladders, and 
even a Tarzan tree-vine to swing back and forth on—which 
is what a member of the cast, impersonating a native, does 
later on in the show. 

This bit of action leads us to the next error of the eve- 
ning, the direction by Joe Layton. It was as if Mr. Layton 
were worried that he had a flop on his hands rather than one 
of the great musicals of Broadway history. He keeps his 
large, energetic cast in constant motion, running, jumping 
up and down from the platforms, leaping, climbing the lad- 
ders, and swinging from that tree-vine. The result is that 
the weaknesses in the book of South Pacific are emphasized, 
not skillfully concealed. 

The story never was this musical’s strong point: a senti- 
ment-laden tale of East meets West in the persons of a 
suave French planter and a “‘corny as Kansas” Navy nurse 
in World War II. The authors also threw in a secondary 
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romance, straight out of Madame Butterfly, which was even 
less credible. As presented at the State Theater, both ro- 
mances seem like so much hogwash. 

This brings us to the third unhappy aspect of the current 
revival, the casting. Here, some ghosts enter the discussion. 
In the original Broadway production of South Pacific, the 
roles of Nellie Forbush and Emile, the planter, were mi- 
raculously, perfectly played by Mary Martin and the late 
Ezio Pinza. Somehow, the two stars made far-fetched ro- 
mance utterly believable and real. Mr. Pinza’s role is now 
being acted by Giorgio Tozzi, Metropolitan Opera basso, 
and he fits the part nicely as well as sings it magnificently. 
But not for a second can we believe that Mr. Tozzi would 


fall in love with Nellie, as Florence Henderson plays the 


role. There is too wide a gap in age—Mr. Tozzi is gray- 
haired and post middle-aged, and Miss Henderson looks 
seventeen at the most. One wonders how she got into the 
Navy without having to wait for her eighteenth birthday. 
Florence Henderson is a gifted and lovely singing actress, — 
and she has many splendid moments during the show, but 
she has been miscast in terms of her partner in South 
Pacific. Because she has been directed to play Nellie with 
far too much girlish high spirits, a fatal thing happens. We 
don’t believe that East loves West, and the theme of South 
Pacific is lost. Also miscast are some other key roles. As 
the lieutenant who falls in love with the native girl, Justin 
McDonough is stiff and wooden. Eleanor Calbes,-as the girl, 
has the quality of a mechanical wind-up doll. As the girl’s 
mother, the lady called Bloody Mary, Irene Byatt is raucous 
and colorful but never touching or poignant. Only David 
Doyle, as the ingenious Luther Billis, registers strongly. 

Although the musical is overproduced, misdirected, and 
miscast, there remains the final aspect of South Pacific, which 
perhaps is beyond harming, the score. The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein songs remain absolute gems, an astonishing 
bagfull—‘“‘Some Enchanted Evening,” “I’m in Love With 
a Wonderful Guy,” the lilting “Bali Hai,” the haunting 
“Younger Than Springtime.” The range and variety of the 
music is a thing of wonder, as one after another melody 
floats from the stage. It is the music of South Pacific that 
ranks it among the treasures of the musical theater. You 
won’t be short-changed if you visit the State Theater, after 
all. The production will be there through September 9. 


While we’re still at Lincoln Center, it should be reported 
that the patient at the Vivian Beaumont Theater, namely 
the seriously ill Lincoln Center Repertory Company, has 
taken a sharp turn for the better. Death is still possible, but 
at least it’s not yet time to notify the obituary columns. 
What gave the beleaguered company a fresh spurt of oxygen 
was its final production of the season, Bertolt Brecht’s 
GALILEO. Galileo was the seventeenth-century gentleman, 
you will remember, who declared that the earth was not 
the center of the universe and who got into hot water with 
the Church, which had said that it was the center, yes, yes, 
yes. Mr. Brecht’s version of history is lively, lucid, dramatic, 
and theatrically inventive, even if he does try to twist the 
story to fit his Marxist philosophy. (Galileo’s discoveries 
about the universe liberate all the little people from Papist 
enslavement—that sort of thing.) It is an effective play. And 
the Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center did right by it. 

First of all, British actor Anthony Quayle was invited to 
play the title role. Lo and behold, here was an aetor of suf- 
ficient power and technique to dominate the stage of the 
Beaumont, an actor with a truly fine speaking voice, which 
fell upon grateful ears. ¢ 

Next, the management had the good sense to hire John 
Hirsch to direct, and again results were good. Mr. Hirsch’s 
















AND SCREEN 


Movie Reviews * _ By Jerry Cotter 





“In the Heat of Night,” with Sidney Poitier (center), offers a strong, brief breeze on the racial issue 


staging combined pageantry and simple action to striking 
effect. The many scenes moved swiftly and fluidly, and the 
line of the play was always made vivid and clear. The com- 
pany performed at its best under Mr. Hirsch’s direction 
and gave us three notable performances in addition to Mr. 
Quayle’s: from Estelle Parsons, as Galileo’s daughter, and 
in brief but effective roles, from Philip Bosco and Ronald 
Weyand. 

If not great theater, the Galileo at Lincoln Center was 
certainly far above previous productions in quality and per- 
formance. The patient at the Vivian Beaumont might live, 
even flourish. That would be dandy. 
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NOTE. Slightly late, but offered to interested readers never- 
theless, is the news that the National Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference will hold its national convention in New York this 
summer, August 18-23, at the New York Hilton Hotel. 
Tickets will be available for Man of La Mancha, South 
Pacific, You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown, The Fan- 
tasticks, and possibly some other shows. Tours of Lincoln 
Center, lectures, workshops, symposiums, a special Teachers’ 
Day for drama instructors, acting demonstrations, guest 
speakers, and the Awards Luncheon are among the sched- 
uled events. General admission for members is $8.00; for 
non-members, $10.00. Tickets to the list of plays will run 
about $30.00, and hotel accommodations are available at 
the New York Hilton at $12.00 maximum per day. For 


reservations, contact Sister Mary Immaculate, c/o National 


Catholic Theatre Conference, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, DC: 


Reprise 


All too infrequently we are treated to a brief vision of what 
the motion picture can accomplish as an art form. One such 
rara avis is THE MAN FOR ALL SEASONS, which at this 
reviewer's third visit remains as vivid and affecting and dis- 
tracting as ever. 

It is distracting in that it takes the viewer to the top of the 
mountain, away from the modern maelstrom and confusion, 
and shows us that faith, true and simple, transcends the 
fad, the folly, and the futile machinations of man. Here iS 
a timeless story, beautifully fashioned in motion picture 
form, in which spiritual truth towers above the sensual 
writhings of the modernists, who must portray man at his 
basest. Here is a motion picture towering in its implications, 
yet simple and direct and honest. 

While the abstractionist followers shriek with delight over 
Antonioni or Bergman, the cult has yet to present as effective 
a message or as honest a thesis as Robert Bolt’s story of 
St. Thomas More. The noted barrister, so brilliantly played 
by Paul Scofield, is indeed a figure for the ages, just as this 
Fred Zinneman production is timeless in its beauty and 
truth. See it more than once, for it is a truly inspiring film 
and an example of what can be accomplished when ability 
and integrity join hands. 


The long hot summer is wiltingly etched in a strong suspense 
tale. IN THE HEAT OF NIGHT, which manages to 
integrate the conventional mystery ingredients with con- 
temporary civil-rights problems. It is based on the novel in 
which the Negro detective, Virgil Tibbs, is called upon to 
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If you see the gnomes, you may_like “The Gnome-Mobile.” 
But it’s dated, yesteryear stuff, even for the tykes 


Solve a murder in a small Mississippi town. This means col- 
laboration with a bigoted, bitter chief of police. Together 
they solve the case and make a first faltering, but definite, 
step in the direction of a true tolerance. Sidney Poitier and 
Rod Steiger are the antagonistic collaborators, and their 
joint acting is excellent. All the supporting players are true 
types and good performers. This is not complete air-con- 
ditioning for the racial issue, but it does provide a strong, 
brief breeze. (United Artists) 


Glenn Ford is taking up the image that John Wayne is 
gradually shedding, and in THE LAST CHALLENGE, he 
plays sheriff in a Texas border town in the 1870’s. Though 
a “name” gunfighter in the territory, he prefers to play it 
weaponless, until a pushy young fellow with a yen to be 
the fastest draw challenges his retirement. The sheriff's mis- 
tress runs the town’s bordello (this being a “new breed” 
Western), and eventually even the aging sheriff has to face 
the facts of life. Angie Dickinson and Chad Everett play 
their roles to the hilt, while Ford seems to walk through his 
assignment as if he had been there before and before and 
before. (M-G-M) 


Frank Sinatra, no less, plays a furniture designer in THE 
NAKED RUNNER, an espionage thriller-diller set behind 
the Iron Curtain. Traveling to Leipzig with his fourteen- 
year-old son, an American widower becomes involved in an 
espionage deal when the boy is kidnapped. Though sonny 
figures prominently in the doings, this escapade is not for his 
contemporaries in the audience. (Warner Bros.) 


Anyone with the mistaken notion that time stands still 
should see THE FAMILY WAY, in which Hayley Mills 
proves most definitely that it does not. Yesterday’s Brownie 
is today’s cupcake in a study of a young marriage and its 
difficulties. Based on a play by Bill Naughton, the cameras 
follow Hayley and her groom as they start married life in 
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the home of his father (John Mills). So insistently do the 
Kodaks probe that they even follow Hayley behind the 
shower curtain. And we learn, too, that the groom is im-— 
potent! This is heavy going, unless you are really mature or 
really adolescent in your tastes. (Warner Bros.) 


A. B. Guthrie’s Pulitzer Prize novel, THE WAY WEST, is 
a lush, exciting, and generally absorbing saga of the Oregon — 
Trail. Though never quite realizing its potential as a block- 
buster, pioneer drama, mainly because of script weakness 
and a failure to capitalize on the striking characterizations 
in the novel, this is bristling adult drama. Dreams of power, | 
hope of conquest, and the inevitable conflicts of good and 
evil are all established in the story, but, regrettably, not all 
the characters are fully explained or developed. Kirk Doug- 


las heads the cast as a masochistic wagon-train leader, with © Be 


Robert Mitchum, as his co-leader, proving most convincing 
in an almost sympathetic role. Others who spark the story 
are Richard Widmark, Lola Albright, Sally Fields, and Wil- 
liam Lundigan in a welcome return to the screen. The sweep 
of the Oregon territory in all its rugged beauty is captured 
most effectively, but the episodic nature of the script and its 
lack of cohesion prevent this from being a memorable 
re-creation. (United Artists) 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY is by far the best of the science- 
fiction movies to date. It is a spectacular about man’s ven- 
tures, first to the moon and hopefully to Jupiter. The story 
line would have been fantastic a decade ago, but as space 
matters progress, this becomes a tale within the realm of 
possibility by the date mentioned in the title. There are 
thrills in this skyborne melodrama for every age group, and 
it has been handled with a minimum of sensationalism. Keir 
Dullea, Gary Lockwood, Sean Sullivan, and William Syl- 
vester make convincing twenty-first century adventurers, 
but their contributions are of secondary importance here. 
(M-G-M) ; 


It takes a taste for leprechauns or gnomes or even pink 
elephants to fully savor THE GNOME-MOBILE, a Darby 
O’Gill-type comedy with a touch of Finian’s Rainbow, and 
the presence of Walter Brennan to balance the fairy tale 
aspects. Based on an Upton Sinclair story of a tycoon who 
finds the leavening process through his grandchildren, a 
Redwood Forest gnome named Jasper, and, presumably, 
deep breaths of the clean, clean air magnates seldom inhale, 
this is yesteryear stuff, even for the tykes. (Buena Vista) 


Rex Harrison’s back, and it is indeed a shame. The way his 
talent is wasted in THE HONEYPOT, a shoddy variation on 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone. This time the old boy is set up in a 
magnificent villa where an accomplice (Cliff Robertson) 
plays stage director for a charade in which three former 
mistresses are summoned, ‘presumably to division of the 
spoils. This comedy goes awry more often than it wings 
with spontaneity, and even a good cast, Susan Hayward, 
Edie Adams, Maggie Smith and Capucine, cannot give 
Harrison much assistance in putting Humpty Dumpty back 
on the wall. (United Artists) 


Not so long ago, psychedelia used to be offbeat, now we 
have a production like BRIGHTY OF THE GRAND CAN- 
YON, which is rated as “far out.” Directed and written by 
Norman Foster, costarring Joseph Cotten and Dick Foran, 
it is the story of a wise burro living in the Grand Canyon 
back at the turn of the century. His adventures and en- 
counters are based on an actual story. The canyon’s mag- 
nificence is beautifully captured in this beautiful, stunning, — 
lively, and unusual production. (Feature Film) 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT, EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND WORDS 


The Church and the Inner City 


FATHER KENNEDY: In The Secular City, Harvey Cox, 
speaking of the place of the church in the secular city, sum- 
mons the church to reconsider her ancient, threefold respon- 
sibility; kerygma (proclamation), diakonia (reconciliation, 
healing, and other forms of service), and koinonia (demon- 
stration of the character of the new society). 

He sees the kerygmatic, or “broadcasting,” function of 
the church to be proclaiming that God has defeated the 
“principalities and powers” by Jesus—and these principali- 
ties and powers signify “all the forces in a culture which 
cripple and corrupt human freedom.” What is meant is that 
these forces do not have the power to determine man. Rather, 
“man has the power and the responsibility to rule over them 
and use them in responsibility before God”—to make “the 
whole universe into a human place.” In other words, man 
“must take responsibility for the city of man or become once 
again a slave to dehumanizing powers.” 

The second function, diakonia, “refers to the act of heal- 
ing and reconciling, binding up wounds and bridging chasms, 
restoring health to the organism”—easing division and hatred 
wherever they are found. To do this, “the church needs to 
know the wounds of the city firsthand.” In other words, “the 
church’s task in the secular city is to be diakonos of the city, 
the servant who bends himself to struggle for its wholeness 
and health.” 

The third function, koinonia (fellowship, community), 
Cox sees as “the church’s responsibility in the city which 
calls for a visible demonstration of what the church is saying 
in its kerygma and pointing to in its diakonia. It is ‘hope 
made visible,’ a kind of living picture of the character and 
composition of the true city of man for which the church 
strives.” One is reminded here of statements of the Vatican 
Council—that the Church is composed “of members of the 
earthly city who have a call to form the family of God’s 
children” and that the Church has received “a function, a 
_ light, and an energy which can serve to structure and con- 
- solidate the human community according to the divine law.” 
_ One thing is very clear from all this. If the Church is go- 

ing to proclaim her message in the inner city, if she is going 
to heal urban fractures, and if she is going to form an urban 
community that is structured on the divine law, then the 
Church must be there, in the inner city. To think otherwise, 
to think that the Church and the city must move in separate 
- worlds, is not only unrealistic; it is dangerous. The large and 


: difficult question is: How should the Church be there? 


Certainly the Church must not be there as an outsider. She 
must not come to “them,” bearing gifts. Our Lord came to 
“His own”—and the Church must come to her own people. 
“We? are “they.” “The sores on the body,” as Cox put it, 
“come from the poisons in the bloodstream of the total so- 

ciety.” All of us are guilty. The illnesses of the inner city say 
~ something to the whole community about the way it has been 
living. The difficulty is that the deprived groups are voiceless 
_ —except perhaps through. violence—and we, moreover, are 
unwilling to listen. 

The Church can and should be present through the lay 








“The poverty of New York was appallingly different to 
me. The very odors were different. The sight of homeless 
and workless men lounging on street corners or sleeping 
in doorways in broad sunlight appalled me. The sight of 
cheap lodging houses, dingy restaurants, the noise of 
subways and elevated railways, the clanging of streetcars 
jarred my senses. Above all, the smell from the tenements, 
coming up from basements and areaways, from dank 
halls, horrified me. It is a smell like no other in the world, 
and one never can become accustomed to it. I have lived 
with these smells now for many years, but they will al- 
ways and ever affront me. I shall never cease to be indig- 
nant over the conditions which give rise to them. There 
is a smell in the walls of such tenements, a damp ooze 
coming from them in the halls. One's very clothes smell 
of it. It is not the smell of life, but the smell of the grave. 
And yet, as I walked these streets back in 1917, I wanted 
to go and live among these surroundings; in some mys- 
terious way I felt I would never be free unless I did.” 

Dorothy Day 

The Long Loneliness 
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Facing page: white, middle-class Americans should be in the 


inner city, available to reach out and comfort those in need 


people in the city. As the Vatican Council reminds them: 
“The laity are called to make the Church present in those 
places and circumstances where only through them can it 
become the salt of the earth. Every layman is a witness and 
a living instrument of the mission of the Church.” 

The Church must be present with her sacraments, too, to 
overcome the evil of racial, social, and economic segrega- 
tion by effecting the union of the human family. In the words 
of the Council: “For the promotion of unity belongs to the 
innermost nature of the Church, since she is ‘by her relation- 
ship with Christ, both a sacramental sign and an instrument 
of intimate union with God and of the unity of all mankind.” 


FATHER McNALLY: Union City, New Jersey is the home 
of Sign magazine. It is probably safe to say that many of 
our subscribers know nothing else about Union City. Actu- 
ally, it does have another claim to fame. According to the 
1960 census, it is the most densely populated city in the 
United States—52,180 people squeezed into approximately 
one square mile. (Ten years ago, it was 55,000.) 

At any rate, even with the extra elbow room we now 
enjoy, I think I easily qualify as an inhabitant of the “inner 
city.” I find it a very good place to be. And yet I suspect 
many readers of Sign would not want to be here with me. 

There are certainly some valid reasons for not wanting 
to be here. The air doesn’t taste very good. Even if you drive 
a Volkswagen, parking can be a problem. Our only effective 
snow removal equipment seems to be the rays of the sun. 
Property taxes are astronomical. 

But I think the primary reason why some people leave 
Union City and others hesitate to settle here is a bad reason. 
A stupid reason. It is not the air or the taxes that frighten 
them off. It is the people. Puerto Ricans in this instance. 

What bothers me particularly is the spiritual blindness 
of those who run to suburbia because they are afraid of the 
“new” people pouring into our cities. Many of them really 
seem to think they have it made. It never occurs to them 
that Levittown might be a less suitable place to raise a Chris- 
tian family than Roxbury or Bedford-Stuyvesant or Watts. 

For what does it mean to raise a Christian family? Doesn’t 
it mean to imbue children with a desire to serve Christ by 
responding to the needs of their neighbor? There are a lot 

_ of needs in the inner city that cry out for such a response. 

To be a Christian, too, means to be open to Christ’s ac- 
tion in us. It means that every key decision we make should 
flow from one great, over-riding concern: What does the 
Christ who is living and operating in me want me to do in 
this concrete situation? I wonder how many Christians use 
this criterion when it comes time for them to decide where 
they are going to live. ; 

To choose a neighborhood today solely on the basis of 
what suits you and your children is not good enough. Any- 
one who is really anxious to know where Christ wants him 
to live must seek an answer to the question not only as an 
individual or as the father of a family but also as a member 
of society. He must ask himself: How will my decision affect 
the society in which I live? 

For after all, the inner city ghettos did not form themselves 
by some inexorable process of evolution. They came into 
being, at least partially, as the result of thousands of inade- 
quate answers to the question, Where should I live? 

Nor will the problems of the inner city be solved by any 
magic process. Some of them will be solved only if thousands 

~ of middle-class Americans freely choose to return to the inner 
city or to remain there. 

Our Lord has told us that he who loves his life will lose 
it. If so, then one of the most risky decisions we can make 
is the decision to play it safe. Sometimes, when I see com- 

muters backed up bumper to bumper on our parkways, I 






wonder if their frustration is an example of the wrath of 
God working itself out in a technological society that is still 
trying to play it safe in suburbia. 


FATHER HENNESSY: I believe there is a kind of Chris- 
tian witness in the inner city which can be given only by 
professionally religious people. To give it, they must be rec- 
ognizably poor, chaste, and obedient by vow. There is no 
gain for Christian witnessing by having such people lose 
themselves in the crowd. Though they may be hardly distin- 
guishable from others by dress, they should never be hard 
to identify. This is one of the enrichments professional reli- 
gious life brings to the Church of God. Chapter Six of the 
Constitution on the Church stated it clearly: “By his profes- 
sion of the evangelical counsels, then, he (the religious) is 
more intimately consecrated to divine services.” 

This is the great testimony the religious must give, whether 
in the inner city or in remote suburban comfort. Somehow 
or other the religious, wherever he is, must proclaim that 
man, before all else, is a worshipper of a transcendent God. 
He must reaffirm over and over again the vertical relation- 
ship built into his creaturehood. He must lift up his head and 
stretch out his hands to a Lord immersed in human history, 
present to human misery, yet not hemmed in by human 
limitations. 

The God we worship loves the inner city and the people 
who dwell there. But He transcends it. He is not held captive 
by the inner dynamics of its struggle to survive. He voices 
His claim to worshipful love in flop-houses as well as in tiled 
kitchens or spotless bathrooms. The religious ought to be 
wherever God’s claim needs to be voiced. His special mes- 
sage, so the Council tells us, asserts this truth: “The people 
of God have no lasting city here below but look forward to 
one that is to come.” 

We are used to seeing the Little Sister of the Poor in the 
inner city. Whether she is begging from the merchant to 
give to the breadless, supervising the haul of a pickup truck, 
or checking old men for a smuggled bottle brought back 
home after their day out, she is at ease with the poor. When 
we featured the little Brothers of Jesus bringing joy to tene- 
ment dwellers in Paris a few months ago, readers reminded 
us that the same little Brothers are just as busy and just as 
joyful in Chicago. 

Shelters for girls who could easily be hurt, nurseries for 
babies of working mothers, soapbox platforms or a loud- 
speaker truck for itinerant street-corner preachers, recrea- 
tion centers for kids on overcrowded streets—all such places 
are proper fields of activity for religious in the inner city. 
But so is the drab-looking building with drawn curtains which 
people have long recognized as the cloistered convent of the 
Carmelites or the Poor Clares. 

The Council expressed the witness of the religious very 
graphically. It told them that they enabled the Church today 


._ “to present Christ better and better to believers and non- 


believers alike.” In them the Church “portrays Christ in 
contemplation on the mountain, proclaiming the kingdom 
of God to the multitudes, healing the sick and maimed, con- 
verting sinners to a better life, blessing children and doing 
good to all men, always obedient to the will of the Father 
who sent Him.” 

By reaching up to God more dramatically, the religious 
can reach out to men more meaningfully. When they do it 
in community, they not only affirm their worship of a trans- 
cendent Lord. They proclaim that Lord’s secret. He redeems 
men from their misery in a community of love. The religious 
may look less poor, less unclean, less uncomfortable, less 
worried than the people he serves. That may be part of his 
witness. He may be telling men that a community of love is 


redeeming him from his own misery. 0 
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The band breaks into a rousing march. 
The ring lights grow brighter. Into the 
arena bursts a parade like no other in 
the world. Youth and grace and hard- 
earned professionalism never had such 
a field day: it is Spain’s Boys Town 
Circus. 

A slip of a ten-year-old, with a smile 
that would melt a heart of stone, is 
soon riding the shoulders of an all-boy 
pyramid that forms with astonishing 
speed and precision. Next comes a 
human spinning wheel. Next a display 
of perfectly co-ordinated somersaults. 
The lights dim again, and a young 
priest steps up to the microphone. “This 
is not just another circus,” he begins... 

He is so right. The kaleidoscope of 
color and form surrounding him is a 
dazzling mixture of medieval tradition 
and modern training, of Our Lady’s 
Juggler and Barnum and Bailey. It is 
something else, too. To an American 
spectator, it is reminiscent of a Holly- 
wood movie of the forties. 


Not a circus movie, though. A 


Spencer Tracy—Mickey Rooney film. 
The priest behind the microphone, Jesus 
César Silva, scion of the Feijéo circus 
dynasty, saw it when he was in high 
school. He could not have guessed it 


then, but that film was to change his 
life. The name of the picture? Boys 
Town. 

“I have the circus in my blood,” he 
tells audiences as a spotlight picks out 
his slender frame. “I could have donned 
a clown suit or worked out on the 
trapeze. But the Lord willed that I be- 
come a priest.” His spiel is brief, simple, 
and to the point. “We bring you a mes- 
sage of joy, peace, and love,” announces 
Father Silva. “If you feel a little bit, 
just a little bit, closer to God after the 
performance is over, we will have done 
our duty by you. If not,” he concludes 
with a good-natured grin, “we hope at 
least you'll enjoy the show.” 

Father Silva’s own journey to God 
began in the city of Orense, in the north- 
west corner of Spain, eleven years ago. 
He was then a twenty-two-year-old sem- 
inarian getting ready for ordination and 
service as a missionary in South Amer- 
ica. One day, at the hospital where he 
was receiving medical training, he 
learned of a gang of local boys who 
were on the brink of serious trouble 
with the law. He decided to go out to 
the youngsters and see if he could be 
of any help. 

He jumped on his brother’s motor 


scooter and made for the place where 
the boys were loitering. He found them 
kicking a football on the Calle de San 
Francisco, near Orense’s cemetery. One 
glance was enough for Jestis Silva. He 
was appalled by the youngsters’ physical 
and mental condition and even more by 
the dire prospects before them. Delin- 
quency had already claimed them, and 
it was clear that they were headed for 
a life of crime. 

It was at that point the thought of 
Father Flanagan flashed through Silva’s 
mind. As he puts it: “I remembered 
the movie about Boys Town I had seen 
when I was in high school.” 

The first order of the day was to get 
through to the boys, who, he recalls, 
“had no use whatsoever for priests.” 
Their hostility gave way somewhat when 
he announced that anyone wishing a 
ride on the motor scooter could just 
say so and hop aboard. He followed 
this up with an invitation to the movies. 
“There were five or six of them when 
we Started out,” he says, “but by the 
time we got to the movie, about fifteen 
had appeared.” 

These potential hoodlums—fifteen 
strong—became the first “citizens” of 
Father Silva’s Boys Town. Lacking any 








The tent (capacity 3000) and box office set up outside Gijon, Spain 


other place to put them up, Father 
Silva installed them in his mother’s 
home. Thus, in 1956, on a shoestring 
and a prayer, Spain’s Ciudad de los 
Muchachos was born. 

The months and years that followed 
were not easy. Polite society was 
shocked at the very thought of the 
street urchins lodged in Mrs. Silva’s 
home. The hierarchy took a dim view 
of the project and opposed it from 
the very beginning. Money was needed 
to support the first youngsters, and 
the need grew more urgent when Silva 
added more boys to the original settle- 
ment. He dipped into his family’s funds, 
borrowed heavily, and plowed on. 

Word of the institution got around 
fast. Youngsters who had escaped from 
reformatories around Orense found 
their way to Mrs. Silva’s—and stayed 
there. On more than one occasion, 
Father Silva refused to give a boy up 
to the police. He had found his life 
work. He was bent on opening the doors 
of Boys Town to all needy children: 
to the homeless and the destitute and 
those whose families could never hope 
to give them an education. 

What’s more, he was determined to 
do it in Father Flanagan’s democratic 
way. Here again he ran into derision 
and scorn, for the concept of a self- 
governing home for children was com- 
pletely unknown in Spain, where or- 
phanages bear the stamp of oppressive, 
stultifying paternalism to this day. 

Undaunted, Father Silva set up the 
internal organization of Boys Town on 
the principle of universal suffrage and 
direct participation in the tasks of 
government—two “foreign” notions still 
anathema in the political life of Spain. 
At Ciudad de los Muchachos, the 
mayor and city councilors are elected by 
the boys after an open, democratic cam- 
paign. These officials, in turn, appoint 
the boys who will serve as adminis- 
trators, oversee finances, maintenance, 
et cetera. A misbehaving boy is not rep- 
rimanded by a stern director; he ap- 
pears before a court of fellow citizens, 
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who hear his side of the story and punish 
or acquit him accordingly. 

Democracy never had a more fertile 
ground. There are seven hundred boys 
at La Ciudad today, the boarders housed 
in quonset-like barracks on the out- 
skirts of Orense. The level of instruction 
offered them is so high that many 
Orense parents have begun to send their 
children to its vocational school. 


IN 1964, OVERWHELMED by debts and 
at the same time eager to make Boys 
Town known throughout his country, 
Father Silva turned his thoughts back 
to the circus. Actually, he had never 
forsaken the big top. His family was 
still in the business (his uncle is the 
owner of Madrid’s beautiful Circo 
Price), and over the years he had 
served as official chaplain to all the 
companies touring the country. Now he 
considered the possibility of getting to- 
gether a young troupe and going out on 
the road with them. His purpose would 
be twofold: to train talented Boys 
Town children and launch them in the 
life of the circus and to collect funds 
for their alma mater. 

Having made his decision, Father 
Silva proceeded to establish the world’s 
second Circus School, where young 
artists between the ages of ten and 
eighteen would receive professional 
training. The only other such institution 
is in Moscow. Circus training, Father 
Silva points out, is traditionally given 
by circus families to their young, that 
is, the skills are passed from parents to 
children. Only in Moscow and Orense is 
a professional, standardized education 
offered all talented comers. 

Watching the company during its sec- 
ond season, one can hardly believe that 
it has existed for only a year and a half. 
There is nothing “amateur” about it. 
Its performers are apprentices who will 
graduate from the Circus High School 
just as their fellow citizens at Boys 
Town do from vocational courses. 
Winters they live together. Come the 
spring, the circus contingent packs up 
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its schoolbooks and resumes its educa- 
tion on the road. 

The task of choosing one hundred 
and fifty apprentices out of seven hun- 
dred eager boys is not an easy one. 
Talent is important, says Father Silva, 
but what he searches for most of all is 
“vocation.” A brief look at any one of 
the acts, or a few words backstage is 
enough to bear him out. Perfecto Lopez. 
thirteen, is a single-minded young man 
who stars in the Far West number, 
twirling a lariat with gusto and snapping 
thin strips of cardboard from a col- 
league’s mouth with a mean-looking 
whip. He never doubted where he be- 
longed. “My parents were against it at 
first,” he says. “But I convinced them. 
I told them if they didn’t let me join the — 
circus I’d run away from home.” They 
relented, and he is training as a bare- . 
back rider. 

Perfecto and his friends live in buses _ 
with collapsible bunks, which turn into — 
desks during the day. There are twenty 
buses and trucks in the entire caravan— ~ 
all bought second-hand, all ancient, and 
all scuffed from the spirited tramping of — 
their passengers. There are five academic 
teachers who conduct classes for the 
boys four hours a day. As befits the 
apprenticeship of a truly international 
profession, the curriculum is heavy on 
modern languages: English, French, and 
German. Training in the performing arts 
is entrusted to four professional circus 
men, including one music teacher who 
doubles as bandmaster. It begins with 
a year-long course in general gymnastics. | 
In their second year, the boys get a 
sampling of all the circus skills; then 
comes a three-year concentration in the 
specialty of their choice—trapeze work, 
clowning, acrobatics, et cetera. ‘ 

The school’s first graduates are Pepe 
and Eugenio Garcia, ages seventeen and - 
eighteen, respectively. They are a win- 
some pair of brothers from Seville who, 
under the stage name “The Rolands,” do 
a balancing act on boards and rollers | 
that is one of the highlights of the show. © 
They had been attracted to circuses 























Swami sword-swallower passes a burning torch over soles of his feet 


Pepe and Eugenio Garcia will join a professional circus next year 


“Go-go” hairdo is easy to hang onto 
but leaves one partner in the dark 


years before they met Father Silva in 
Madrid. “I’ve been crazy about the 
circus since I was a child,” says Pepe, 
in his thick, Southern accent. “Why, 
when I was a baby I used to crawl in 
under the canvas’—an Andalusian 
whopper delivered with a laugh. Having 
polished their skills under the Boys 
Town teachers, the Rolands are leaving 
school with a handsome contract from 
the Circo Americano and will make 
their professional debut in Madrid next 
year. “Our dream,” says Pepe, “is to buy 
our parents a house.” 

The younger element is every bit as 
serious about its work, though not in 
any way self-conscious or spoiled. In 
fact, one of the things that strikes the 
spectator—and the backstage visitor—is 
the naturalness of the children. “They 
have no complexes,” says Jose Manuel 
Silva, Father Silva’s attorney brother, 
who oversees the legal aspects of his 
uncle’s many enterprises and trouble- 
shoots for Boys Town. Aside from the 













First act concludes with a plea for peace: “If all the boys of the 
world would join hands, not one of them would stab his brother” 


serious-mindedness with which they per- 
form in the ring (a routine missed is a 
routine done over again with a bigger 
smile), the youngsters are normal, 
healthy boys who rough-house and romp 
with gusto. The psychic burdens of the 
under-privileged seem totally foreign to 
them. 

Nor is there anything “religious” 
about the atmosphere—another danger 
of orphanages, homes, and other “chari- 
table” institutions in Spain. The boys 
clearly look on Father Silva as friend, 
confidant, and sidekick. Sample dialogue 
in the box-office truck as Pepe Garcia 
looks over some pictures taken during a 
performance in Leon: 

Father Silva: “You've already ordered 
some of these pictures.” 

Pepe: “I want some more.” 

Father Silva: “What do you need so 
- many for?” 

Pepe: “For my two hundred girls.” 
Flowing locks are one of the dis- 
tinctive marks of the troupe, who look 


like they might just have stepped out of 
Carnaby Street and seem pleased as 
punch about it. “It’s a demand of the 
ring,” says Father Silva laconically, 
when people get on the subject of the 
boys’ hair. But he is not past pointing 
out to a newspaperman that there is 
absolutely nothing “monastic” about the 
boys’ existence: “They sign autographs 
for little girls, they wear their hair ye-ye 
style, and they can go dancing if they 
want. They live as they would at Boys 
Town—in the mainstream of life.” 

Religious duties are performed every 
bit as freely and voluntarily. “If a boy 
doesn’t want to go to Mass, he doesn’t 
go—no questions asked,” says Senor 
Silva in an attorney’s knowing tone. His 
brother seconds him wholeheartedly. 
When, in an interview in his native 
Galicia, a reporter asked Father Silva if 
there wasn’t perhaps “a high level of 
mysticism among the children,” he re- 
plied: 

“No, no, they are normal children, 





Even the younger boys take circus routines seriously. 
But if one misfires, it is just repeated with a big smile 


with well-rounded personalities. One of 
the elements to be developed in that per- 
sonality is the conviction that they are 
doing something for others, that they are 
giving of themselves generously, that 
they are serving the people around them. 
This, coupled with the austerity re- 
quired by circus training, results in what 
I think is a harmonious development in 
these children. .. .” 

Under the green and orange tent, the 
lights are coming up for the second act. 
Emilo (‘“Milocho”) Cid Cortizo, the 
world’s youngest circus director, steps 
up to the mike. He is seventeen, a seven- 
year veteran of Boys’ Town and its 
elected mayor. 

In strides Julian, another seventeen- 
year-old, who does breathtaking hand- 
stands, turns, and swoops on a pyramid 
of blocks thrown up to his high plat- 
form by a squad of Keystone Cops. 
Next comes a trio of illusionists who 
make a pigeon disapper. They are fol- 
lowed by another sunburst of tumblers. 
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It is Saturday night, and the third 
and last show is over. It is 2:30 A.M. 
The ring is cleared, and an altar is set 
up in the middle and surrounded by 
chairs for performers, teachers, grips, 
administrators. The Boys Town Circus 
is going to Mass. Soon the altar, the 
trapezes, the props, and the school books 
will be stowed away, and the twenty- 
car caravan will take off across the fields 
of Spain. One hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, seven horses, and two pet dogs will 
disappear into the next province or the 
next town, to bring the next assembly 
of young and old a message “of joy, 
peace, and love.” 

Their tour will end in October. A 
Spanish film company has spoken of a 
documentary. Contracts in other Euro- 
pean nations are in the offing. Latin 
America has beckoned. But until he can 
get together the boat or plane fare for 
his one hundred and fifty artists, Father 
Silva cannot promise the foreign im- 
presarios anything. He has hopes that 
somehow, somewhere, the money for the 
trip will be forthcoming and that the 
children will bring their circus to audi- 
ences abroad. For the moment, they will 
continue to tour in Spain. “Then,” he 
says, “the great leap to North America.” 

And a command performance in 
Omaha perhaps? 0 























Sister Rita Patenaude is a modern Cinderella. If you just sub- 
stitute a guitar for the traditional glass slipper, the com- 
parison hardly limps at all. 

Two years ago, Sister Rita was program director at a girls 
residence in Montreal staffed by the Sisters of Service. She 
still is. But in the meantime, she has rather suddenly blos- 
somed as a singing nun. 

Her musical background provided a somewhat flimsy 
launching pad for this new career. She had never played an 
instrument. She had never sung a solo in her life. Even Sister 
Rita is not quite sure what prompted her to take the first 
step: “In 1965, I began to think about buying a guitar—I’ll 
never know why. But once I got the idea, I couldn’t get rid 
of it. I guess I was impressed by the power folk singers seem 
to have to bring people closer together. I liked the kind of 
atmosphere they were able to create and felt that in a girls 
residence it could be a great asset. I could sing—why couldn’t 
I learn to pick out a few simple chords on a guitar? For three 
months, I thought about it. Finally, I said to myself, Well 
... why not?” 

Sister Rita is currently getting lots of mileage out of the 
eight guitar lessons she allowed herself. She put her toe in 
the water by agreeing to sing at a folk Mass sponsored by a 
local Newman club. Now she is apt to turn up anywhere— 
even at a ski lodge singing hymns with her feet dangling 
over the edge of an upper bunk. 


TEXT BY ARTHUR MCNALLY PHOTOS BY EDWARD LETTAU 


Folk singer Rita Patenaude of the Sisters of Service leaves 
their Residence in downtown Montreal (above left) to ride a 
subway (center) to John F. Kennedy High School, where she 
| mesmerized the girls (left) and teased the faculty (above) 
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Sister Patenaude has a recollected hootenanny with the cloistered Redemptoristines at their monastery in Ste. Thérése, town 


“WHEN I WAS BLIND, | SEEMED TO 


One spring day during her senior year in high school, Rita 
Patenaude was sitting in class when she suddenly began to 
see spots before her eyes. By summer of the same year, her 
sight had deteriorated to the point where she was no longer 
able to read. At first, the doctors she consulted were un- 
able to explain why this was happening to her or what could 
be done to remedy it. High schools in Ontario, like the one 
Rita attended in Toronto, have a thirteenth grade. So Rita 
decided to enroll for this extra year—‘just to keep in the 
stream of things till the doctors discovered what was wrong.” 

Rita’s mother was hoping and praying that her daughter 
would contact the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
(CNIB) so that she could learn Braille—just in case. But 
she didn’t have the courage to suggest it. One day when they 
were out for a walk, they passed the CNIB building and 
something clicked. “You know, I think I'll go over there 
and see what it’s all about,” said Rita. “Why not?” her mother 
agreed with feigned nonchalance. 

The case worker at the Institute who talked to Rita urged 
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her to go on to college. But Rita was already having trouble 
getting through grade thirteen. “When I take exams,” she 
argued, “someone has to read the questions to me. I can’t 
even see the answers I write down. Don’t you have any other 
ideas?” 

“Well,” said the case worker, “I suppose we could train 
you to be a home teacher for the adult blind.” 

“That I would like,” said Rita. 

That she got. After an intensive six-week summer course 
at CNIB, Rita was stationed in Cornwall, Ontario, and ranged 
out from there to help the elderly blind in rural areas. Soon 
her territory was extended to include Ottawa. It was here 
that she made her first contact with the Sisters of Service. 
Rita needed a place to stay during her brief visits, and the 
Sisters of Service had a girls residence in Ottawa that was 
pleasant and inexpensive. 

In the summer of 1951, after three years with the CNIB, 
something else happened to Rita that changed her life quite 
suddenly. She discovered a longing within herself for the 
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directly north of Montreal. The two “out”? Sisters (above) are treated to a special concert in the vestibule. of 


FIND WHAT I'D BEEN LOOKING FOR" 


religious life. Or rather, she rediscovered it. For when 
Rita was in high school, thoughts about the religious life 
had come into her mind. She finally went to a priest and 
told him, “I have a funny feeling I might have a religious 
vocation.” They talked it over, and pretty soon he had the 
same funny feeling. Rita was not happy about it. She didn’t 
know what she wanted to be but she was very sure she didn’t 
want this. After her sight started to fail, she went back to the 
same priest and asked, “Well, what does this do to things?” 
He shook his head, “I guess it means you can forget about 
being a Sister.” 

Rita did forget about it. But now it was back again—and 
so was her sight. She still found it difficult to distinguish 
a red traffic light from a green one but had recovered enough 
vision to be able to read. The doctors cautioned her that the 
cycle of deterioration might recur but told her she was in no 
danger of going totally blind. 

The task of selecting the right religious community was 
simplified for Rita by a friend named Cathy Moriarity. Cathy 


their ultra-modern church 


had entered the Sisters of Service that summer and invited 
Rita to pay her a visit. That was all it took. Cathy’s en- 
thusiasm and Rita’s own favorable impressions garnered 
during her stay at the girls residence in Ottawa settled the 
matter—except for one thing. Rita was not sure the Sisters 
would be willing to risk taking on a candidate who could offer 
no guarantees about her eyesight. As it turned out, the Sisters 
of Service were more than willing to gamble on her. 

Rita entered the community in January of 1952 and, after 
two years of novitiate, took her first vows. Then she was 
sent to work at that same hostel for young girls in Ottawa 
where she had first encountered the Sisters of Service. 

From Ottawa, she was transferred to her present assign- 
ment in Montreal, as program director of the largest and 
most cosmopolitan. girls residence the Sisters of Service 
staff (eighty-four boarders from all over the world). It was 
here, in the midst of promoting study groups, bowling 
leagues, parties, and spiritual activities, that Rita turned that 
other fateful corner in 1965 by buying a guitar. 
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"WE'VE NO PLACE FOR A GIRL WHO 


The Canadian Redemptorist who founded the 
Sisters of Service in 1922 used to tell them, “It 
won’t make a bit of difference if, a hundred 
years from now, there are no Sisters of Service 
in the Church—provided that while you were in 
the Church, you did what the Church wanted 
you to do.” Father Daly founded the community 
primarily for the home missions in Canada. But 
he wanted the Sisters to have an outlook that 
embraced the whole world. He hung huge maps 
in all their common rooms and printed across 
the top of them the words Look at big maps. 
Some of the Sisters, like Rita Patenaude, staff _ 

residences for working girls in big cities like | 
Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. Others, especi- 
ally those with a flair for languages, are down 
on the docks in Halifax and St. John meeting 
the immigrants as they arrive, But most are 


es 5; busy running tiny schools and hospitals in 
Sisters of Service in Montreal have Lauds at 7:15, Mass at 7:45, oe ok aly appear on big maps. Towns 


Vespers after supper, schedule the rest of the time on their own like Sinnett, Saskatchewan (population 15). 


To a casual observer, Sinnett appears to be 
two grain elevators and a pint-size railroad 
station. But a more careful examination of the 
surrounding prairie turns up a store, a post 
office, a few homes, and a three-room school 
operated by the Sisters of Service. n 

Perhaps the Sisters of Service thrive on 
this type of mission because their own com- 
munity is still such a tiny mustard seed—125 
Sisters scattered over twenty-four convents, 
hospitals, and hostels from Newfoundland to 
Vancouver. : 

The Sisters of Service have found that small- j 
ness brings with it certain advantages. It seems 
to stimulate initiative and a greater sense of. . 
responsibility in the individual religious. In 
communities of two or three, every Sister has 
to pull her weight. 

Smallness also leads to a healthy flexibility. 
The current renewal of religious life, which — 


If Sister Patenaude gets to the record Alawer first, Joan Baez and is such a traumatic experience for some com-_ 


Buffy Sainte-Marie provide background music for community meals munities, has been standard procedure with 
the Sisters of Service for years. Quietly and 


without any fanfare, they are doing many things — 
that even today would be considered avant- — 
garde: On Christian Island in Georgian Bay, 
the Sisters have permission to administer Holy 
Communion during the winter months when no 
priest is available. In British Columbia, they 
rent and live in a third-floor apartment. In 
Toronto, the novice mistress sends her novices. 
to see movies like Alfie, if she thinks they will 
generate a fruitful discussion. x 
“We have no place for a girl who cannot ie 
stand on her own two feet,” says former voca- 
tion director Ella Zink. “Next year, we are up- 
ping our age requirement. We won’t take any 
girl under twenty-one. It might seem like a rash 
decision to make when your novitiate is almost — 
empty—but suppose we did have to cut back on 
some of our missions? Would that be such a bad 
thing? Isn’t it important to be reasonably sure 
you’ve got women who can push out into 
anything?” 











Every Sister at the Residence takes her turn on duty. The girls must 
be in by Midnight on weekdays, have a 1 A.M. curfew Saturday night 
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NEEDS PROTECTIVE STRUCTURES" 


Many memorable things have happened to Sister Patenaude 
in her role as a singing nun. One story she tells is this: 
“When I first got my guitar, I was very careful about the 
way I handled it. I had put a lot of time into deciding if I 
would get, one, and-after I finally bought it, my guitar was 
very precious to nieSo, much so that I didn’t like to lef any- 
Gne-elsetcarry it.“A_few months after I'd finished my lessons 
on the guitar, a priest stationed-nearby asked me to’Come and 
play at an Advent service in his parish. I said I’d be glad to. 
Father came in his car to pick me up, and at the door he 
gallantly offered to carry the guitar. I hesitated, and thei 
I thought, O—why be such a fusspot? So I gave it to hit 
When we artived at the parish and got out of the car, Father 
took the guitar again. As we started to ‘walk toward the 
rectory, he slipped on the ice and came down with a great 
_ crash. He picked himself up quickly and assured me that both 
~ fhe’and the guitar were fine. When we got inside the rectory, 
- I could hardly wait till he got out of the room to verify for 
myself that the guitar was all right. I unzipped the case and 
found it in two pieces. When Father came back in, I didn’t 
know how to tell him. I knew I shouldn’t make a scene— 
‘but I felt-like a scene! Somehow I got through the service 
with a borrowed guitar. In fact, I was very composed all 
evening. But the next morning, my composure disappeared. 
I went up to the little shop where I had purchased the guitar, 
intending to ask the proprietor very matter-of-factly if he 
could repair it. But I held it out to him as if it were a sick 
baby and the tears started to come when I said, ‘C-can you 
f-fix it?” He looked it over and decided that he could.” 

Perhaps the most delightful incident. however, is one that 
involved a radio tape called Ballad of the Word which was 
put together in Toronto as an Easter program and featured 
Sister Patenaude quite prominently. The program was to be 
carried on about thirty-five stations across Canada, including 
one in Montreal which had scheduled it for eleven o’clock 
Easter morning. 

But when the magic hour arrived, Ballad of the Word 
didn’t come on the local station. Sister Patenaude’s many 
friends and fans started calling the Residence: to ask, “What 
happened to Ballad of the Word?” “We don’t know,” said 
one of the Sisters, “Why don’t you phone the station—that’s 
what we’re going to do.” 

Soon the switchboard at the radio station was flooded 
with calls. Everyone was disappointed. Some were outraged. 
At the Residence, a squadron of girls had lined up at the 
phone to register their individual protests. The switchboard 
operator rapidly began to lose her cool. One of the Sisters 

finally persuaded her to put the program director himself 
on the line. Sister was very nice—but! 

The director was all apologies. He agreed that Ballad 
of the Word was, indeed, a marvelous piece of work. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it was too long. If the station ran a pro- 
gram for Catholics, they would have to run an equivalent 
program for the Protestants. But they didn’t have one. Rather 
than cause any trouble, they had decided to forget the whole 
thing. 

“You’re making a mistake,” said Sister firmly, “Ballad of 
the Word is for everybody—not just Catholics.” There was 
a moment of silence at the other end of the line. “Well,” 
said the program director, heaving a great sigh, “I'll have 
to think about it.” 

A few minutes after he hung up the phone, the music 
playing on the local station was interrupted and a voice 

announced dramatically, “Stay tuned for Ballad of the Word 
at 11:45.” A roar of triumph swept through the Residence. 


e 
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Rosemarie was eighteen. She was born and raised in 
Knight’s Cove, a village in Newfoundland where the sheep 
far outnumber the people. After graduating from high school, 
she went to live with a married cousin in Montreal, hoping 
to find work there and eventually move into an apartment. 

At first, Rosemarie’s cousin was so busy with her family 
she didn’t notice that the sophisticated “go-go” atmosphere 
of Montreal was proving too much for her young guest. The 
woman took it for granted that Rosemarie would gradually 
get used to things. But she didn’t. She was afraid of the traf- 
fic, the subways, the noise; she was lonely; she was homesick. 
Finally, her cousin did notice and sent out an SOS to the 
Sisters of Service. Within a week, the Sisters had moved 
Rosemarie into their Girls Residence and given her a New- 
foundlander for a room-mate. Rosemarie suddenly found 
herself surrounded by sisters who understood her anxieties 


The girls at the 
Residence still 


occupy center 
stage in Sister 
Patenaude's life 


and by eighty girls who—at least in some cases—shared them. 

Today, Rosemarie still hasn’t found a chef in Montreal 
who can dish up turnips or corned beef and cabbage like 
her mother back in Knight’s Cove. But, thanks to the Sisters 
of Service, she is learning to cope with the situation. 

It is girls like Rosemarie who occupy center stage in Sis- 
ter Patenaude’s life. Her mushrooming apostolate with the 
guitar has not replaced her work at the Residence. It is 
just one of those extra irons in the fire which every SOS 
nurse, catechist, social worker, or teacher seems to have. 
Even if she should fall into the clutches of Ed Sullivan, it’s 
hard to believe that Sister Patenaude will ever be too busy or 
too important to respond to a perplexed Rosemarie who 
wants to know, “Sister, I can’t make head or tail of this 
big Montreal Telephone Directory. Haven’t you got a smaller 
one?” 


Program director at the Girls Residence in Montreal, Sister Patenaude leads songfests (above) and listens to the girls’ problems 








Of No More Value 
Than Their Dress 


THE SO-CALLED WOMEN’S PAGES of the papers today show 
_ pictures of models and also of ladies of high estate and 
wealth; they note not only the woman’s name but the cost 
_ of the gown and the name of the designer. On other pages 
are the more tragic things, such as war, accidents, and 
_ murders. These two show what a strange world this has be- 
‘come—pleasure and joy, hardship and tragedy, side by side. 
I am going to add here my small two-cents worth on the 
_ subject of fashion. I suppose the word originally came from 
the common Latin facere, to make—a simple word for 
fashion’s meaning today. Years ago, I was not so aware of 
fashions, but I do still recall a red leghorn hat and a plaid 
_ frock bought for me by a rich aunt who never disclosed the 
- price. Generally speaking, however, clothes then did not 
cost a great deal, though we did hear of Paris gowns made 
_ by Worth that cost into the hundreds and more, but these 
__were the exceptions, and such prices were not listed, as they 
are today in all department store ads. 

__ The same rich aunt was invited to a governor’s ball, and 
go she had to buy a suitable dress for the occasion. It was a 
handsome affair of dark green silk and black lace, and I 
_ remember the awe with which the price was greeted—eighty- 
five dollars. It was still among her dresses when she died, 
and we gave it to the Good Will people to dispose of. 

___ The real reason I remember the dress was the excitement 
caused the same week when my aunt raised the maids (we 
called them the “help,” which they preferred) to three 
_ dollars instead of the accepted two and one-half per week. 
I well remember the excitement that it caused among the 
_ stately homes on Lakeland Avenue, and I think my aunt was 
rather considered a traitor to her class for doing this. But 
$ also I recall the girls rejoicing at their raise, because they 
could send one dollar more to their relatives in Ireland. 

: : This year, it is not so much France as England which has 
been influencing the fashions—the skirts that get shorter and 
- shorter, the stockings odder and more elaborate. But one day 
- I looked at the women’s pages, and I realized that there were 
~ a greater number of drawings shown than actual photographs 
of models. I wondered if there was a reason for this—econ- 

- 












omy perhaps. But a headline a few days later gave another 
' reason, which may or may not have been true: fashions 
shock even the models who wear them to show them. One 
invitation to a fashion party read: “No cover—no mini- 
-_ mum.” The writer of the article said that one might add: 
_ “No modesty.” Two models that day had evidently agreed 
with this statement. One model in a halter with a very 
plunging neckline had continuously kept her hands in front 
of her and had finally stumbled in her eagerness to get off 
the stage. Another one clad in organdy, with a top con- 
- sisting entirely of two narrow straps, “ran back to the dress- 
ng room as fast as her long legs would carry her.” 


Another headline a few nights later asked, among other 
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things, if skirts could do anything more than go up. When 
would a change come? The writer seemed unduly optimistic 
when she said, “As early as next fall.” That seemed rather a 
prognostication, when long legs and short skirts are still 
holding the scene. But a few nights later there was a page 
headed: “The style that was is.” And there were pictures of 
the most satisfying dresses I had seen in a long time. The 
story told that in England, along with the miniskirts, English 
youths were buying Edwardien dresses and were wearing 
them right on the streets. One of the pictures showed a girl 
in a dress of heavy linen with lace inserts and a skirt at 
least ankle-length. Another wore a white cotton with baby- 
blue ribbons. The prices listed ranged from forty to ninety 
dollars, the latter still high but more sensible. This is ex- 
pecially interesting, because there is so much more material 
being used. I do sincerely hope that we are not again in for 
that awful fad of some years back when dresses dropped to 
a truly ugly length. I hope for moderation here as in other 
things. 

So far, most of these new and charmingly beautiful gar- 
ments came from the secondhand thrift shops, but already 
there are some lovely 1967 versions. Some New York shops 
are showing them. 

England seems to be setting the fashions this season, not 
only changing from miniskirts to maxiskirts, but another 
difficulty has developed in the tight, little isle. This time it 
is not so much fashion as legality. The judges who sit on 
the judicial benches still wear the uniform of many years 
ago, which includes wigs. That was all right as long as there 
was no woman on the bench, but now they have Elizabeth 
Lane—and although, with her wig and gown, her picture 
looked like the other judges, the difficulty was what was to 
be her official title. “Mr. Lane” did not seem exactly right, 
nor did “Mrs. Justice.” Finally, a decision was announced. 
She will be known as “Mr. Justice Lane” and could also 
be addressed as “My Lord.” She could, of course, have been 
addressed as “My Lady—” “But we have taken,” said one 
of the officials, “what seems the least absurd decision, which 
is to call her Mr. Elizabeth Lane.” In an official photograph, 
she wears lace cuffs, a lace jabot, and a long wig, just the 
getup of her male confreres. With her new office, she inherits 
the title “Dame of the Empire,” but Time, which chronicled 
the important decision, is still wondering if some day she 
may not be called Sir Elizabeth Lane! 

We had that sort of decision to make years ago in this 
country, when Florence Allen was the first woman named 
to the Court of Appeals. The United States just called her 
Judge Allen, with no fuss or long conclaves. I might add that 
President Roosevelt later almost appointed her to the 
Supreme Court, but too many masculine—and_political— 
objections were raised against this innovation, and we still 
lack a woman there. But we can hope, can’t we? 
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BY JOHN W. COUSINS, C.P. 


Overcoming Remorse 


How can a person overcome remorse, fear, and anxiety 
over serious sins in one’s past life? I have confessed these 
sins, and I pray constantly for help and go to the sacra: 
ments often for the graces I need. But still I am troubled: 
—ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fear is a natural result of sin. The 
awareness that we have deliberately ig-: 
nored and refused to acknowledge thef 
primacy of God in our lives should fill! 
us with dread. Adam and Eve covering; 
themselves and hiding from God are a 
symbol of the fear that follows all sin. 
The unrepentant sinner brazens out his 
fear and may even become defiant. But 
the person who decides to return to his Father experiences a 
change in his fear. Knowing the loving-kindness of God, His 
mercy, and His readiness to forgive, the repentant sinner fears 
the hurt that he has brought to His Father’s heart. Having 
returned and renewed his love for God, his only fear now 
should be that he might ever again turn away from that love, 
stray again from such a Father. 

The sacrament of penance offers us the precise assurance 
that the Father has accepted us back. Like the Prodigal 
Son in the Gospel, the sinner in confession frankly confesses 
his guilt before God and, in response, receives from Him a 
new embrace of grace, a real rebirth to sonship with Christ. 
From the moment of that return through the sacrament, the 
former guilt of sin is utterly destroyed, forgotten. The child 
who was dead is brought back to life. He lives now. The 
death of sin is over, conquered. 

Often when persons, even after sincere confession, are 
still troubled by relentless remorse, it is because their 
understanding of sin and redemption is somehow confused. 
Sin is not a transgression, a breaking of a law in the ordinary 
sense. Nor is it simply a not-living-up-to our own conscience. 
It is a refusal of our heart to the Father, who so much wants 
us as His children. The guilt for sin, therefore, is not some 
instinctive urge to escape threatened punishment for break- 
ing one of the rules. It is not a teeth-gritting determination 
to make up for our mistakes in life. It is a look at our basic 
relation to our Father and seeing ourselves deliberately 
voided of His life-giving love. Returning to God doesn’t 
mean turning ourselves in for the punishment for our crimes. 
It doesn’t mean promising that we will make up for the 
harm we have done. It means first and foremost a conver- 
sion of heart, a changing from a “No” to a “Yes” to God’s 
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love. Once love is re-established between the sinner and God, 
he is no longer a sinner. The prodigal has returned; he is 
healed and clothed and restored. The self-made stranger 
is a son once more. “eoted 

Remorse and anxiety over sins confessed are a contradic- 
tion. The sin no longer exists. The sinner has been changed. 
Love and gratitude can and should lead the returned child 
of God to make his life more and more a work of generous 


response to God’s love. God wants to be loved. He wants to — 


regale us with His own love. There is no room for contin- 
uing fear or anxiety when a person is maturing in love. The. 
obvious solution to your problem is to forget your sins, as 


God has done, and reach out for an ever more confident and=- 


joyous sharing of love with Him. Love heals and restores, 
not fear, which can only lead us back to the beginnings of 
love. 


How Often Confession? 


We had a parents’ meeting in our parish several weeks 
ago to discuss the preparation of children for First 
Communion. During the discussion, the priest said that 
no one was to go to confession unless he: had mortal sins 
to confess. A number of us were amazed to hear this, 
and we kept questioning him to be sure what he was say- 
ing. He insisted that within five years this will be the unt- 
versal practice in the Church, confession only for mortal 
sin. Is he right?—MAaANCHESTER, N. H. 


(If Father is being correctly reported, he is more than a bit 


confused in his theology and quite mistaken in his practical- _ 


‘conclusions. Theologically, it is correct to say that. the 
sacrament of penance, in its primary sense and structure, is. 
designed for the wiping out of mortal sin in the baptized 
Christian. Confession is not necessary for the forgiveness 
of venial sins. Because venial sin does not destroy the re- 
lation of love between the Christian and God, an act of con- 
trition, any expression of sorrow for having offended God, 


or a loving reception of Holy Communion can restore the — 


fullness of love toward God. But the mortal sinner, one who- 


has directed his life completely away from God; is bound by . 
God’s demand that he express his sorrow and desire for for- 


giveness through the celebration of the sacrament of penance. 
However, neither the theology of the sacrament of penance 


nor the now centuries-old practice of the Church justifies - 
any refusal to grant sacramental absolution to penitents who | 


confess only venial sins. Matter of fact, the Council of 
Trent severely condemned the opinion that the confession of 


venial sins is not to be permitted. There can be no doubt — 


that confession, in a secondary and derived sense, is also a 
sacramental means of cleansing from venial sins. While there 
are other ways of obtaining forgiveness of venial sins, it is 
quite normal and desirable that we should, with some fre- 
quency, at least seek to express our sorrow and need for 


forgiveness in a sacramental way, in a public, physical way. _ 


Because the sacraments bring our whole being into play, in 
them we should experience a more than ordinary, daily com- 
munion with Christ. The forgiving grace of God reaches its 
clearest and most efficacious expression in the sacrament-of 
forgiveness. To turn Christian people away from celebrating 


this sacrament because, by God’s love and grace, they have x 


no mortal sin to confess, is terribly mistaken. 

How can a priest make such a mistake? I suspect that the 
underlying motive is serious in spite of the error. Every 
confession should be a decisive moment in the life of a 
Christian. It is a privileged contact with Christ by which 


we seek an even greater personal liberation from sin and the 


state of sin. For so many of us, however, confession is a 
































dreary routine. It is something we do as part of our religious 
_ practice every two weeks, every month, or every two months, 
et cetera. So often, frequent confession is spoken of as if 
_ it were some kind of magic. Too many people are ignorant 
or forgetful of the fact that, in a very real sense, what we 
bring to the sacrament in terms of our desire for deeper 
conversion, our search for a more vibrant Christian life, and 
a growing concern for the loving heart of our crucified 
- Saviour is as important as what we receive through the sac- 
_rament. Our dispositions are the measure, even though not 
the cause, of the grace we receive. Father may well be re- 
acting to the superficiality that is not infrequently appar- 
ent in the confessional. There is nothing wrong with his 
desire that people approach the sacrament only when they 
are really in need of forgiveness and really want it. But that 
need not restrict the use of the sacrament, even in regard to 
 venial sins. People of good will, with some helpful instruc- 
_ tion from pastors, can and do confess frequently with real 
dispositions of sorrow and thirst for a deeper communion 
with God. 


A Strange Notion 


I read in a Catholic paper that after childbirth a mother’s 
mortal sins are forgiven. The reason is that the mother 
and God are so close together at childbirth. Is this so? 
—ASHTON, NEB. 


The matter intrigues me. I mean, I would really love to see 
whatever was written about it. I never heard of the idea, and 
I wonder where it came from. It sounds like some marvelous, 
old, tribal superstition. There are some highly imaginative 
magical beliefs about childbirth in some cultures. Where did 
_ this one come from? 
' The fact of woman’s giving birth to a child, with all the 
drama, emotion, and often risk that surround it, is not nec- 
essarily a privileged moment in a woman’s relations with 
God. Sin is not a taboo that is destroyed by undergoing 
- some ordeal or magical process. No sin is ever forgiven until 
the sinner, as a person, with heart and mind and soul, truly 
_repents of her sins and begs God’s forgiveness. It could in- 
deed happen that a woman, in the process of delivery, is 
spiritually alerted to the horror of loss of friendship with 
God through mortal sin and is converted in her heart and, 
- through a sincere, contrite love of God, asks forgiveness for 
__her sin. The pardoning of her sins would be not because she 
_ is delivering a child but because she is once again loving God 
with her whole heart. Sin is of the heart, and it is there 
that return to God must be found. Just so, the sacrament of 
penance, which the Church requires all guilty of mortal sin 
to celebrate, is not magic either. “Going to confession” is 
_ worth nothing, unless it means being converted in one’s heart 
__ by and to the grace and love of God. 
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True or False Questions 


- Are these statements true? Catholics are not allowed to 
obtain divorces. Divorced Catholics are not allowed to 
_ receive Holy Communion. A divorced Catholic will not be 

allowed to be married again by a Catholic priest—Mon- 
-TEREY Park, CALIF. 









: As they stand, these statements can be either true or false. 
In other words, it depends upon the meaning of the words. 
aken in one sense, they are true; in another, they are false. 


Catholics are not allowed to obtain divorces.” If you 
ee 





mean break the marriage bond between two baptized per- 
sons validly married and having lived a married life together, 
the statement is true. If you mean obtain a legal divorce 
from the state, it is false. Catholics can, with the approval 
of their bishop, obtain such legal separation when there is 
serious reason for doing so. The approval of a legal divorce 
does not, however, include the approval of a second marriage. 

“Divorced Catholics are not allowed to receive Holy Com- 
munion.” If you mean a person who has gotten a civil di- 
vorce, remarried civilly, and continues to live a married life 
with the second partner, the statement is true. If you mean a 
person who has obtained a civil divorce with approval, it is 
false. Or if you mean a person who has remarried invalidly 
after a civil divorce but no longer lives a married life with 
the second partner, the statement is likewise false. 

“A ditorced Catholic will not be allowed to be married 
again by a priest.” If the first marriage was a valid, con- 
summated marriage between two baptized persons, the state- 
ment is true. If the first marriage was not valid or not con- 
summated or affected by the use of the Pauline Privilege, the 
statement is false. 

It is impossible to present here an exhaustive summary 
of the variety of possibilities that would change the meaning 
of these statements. However, I hope I have made two points. 
Marriage cases have to be considered individually, with all 
the facts and circumstances. People who don’t know all the 
facts and circumstances should avoid hasty judgments. 


Does Jesus Intercede for Us? 


I was quite taken aback the other day when I heard a 
priest speak of Jesus as our intercessor with the Father. 
How can He intercede for us when He Himself is God?— 
—WANTAGH, N.Y. 


Jesus does intercede for us. He is not 
only God; He is man. Because He is 
both God and man, our Lord stands in 
a mysterious threefold relation with us. 
He is our priest, our mediator par excel- 
lence. As our priest, He prays for us. 
We read in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“Then there used to be a great number 
of those other priests, because death put 
an end to each one of them; but this one, because He re- 
mains forever, can never lose His priesthood. It follows, 
then, that His power to save is utterly certain, since He is 
living forever to intercede for all who come to God through 
Him.” (7:23-25) Just as during His earthly life He prayed 
for us and gave His life as the ultimate prayer to the Father, 
so His prayer continues even now. As man, He stands before 
His Father to plead for us, even in glory. 

Jesus is not only our priest, He is our brother, He is 
one of us. Or better, we are one with Him, the new Head of 
the human race. United to Him, we constitute one son of 
the Father. He the Head; we, the members. When we pray, 
Jesus prays in us. “There is only one name by which we can 
be saved.” Thus, He taught us to pray, “Our Father . . oe 
Without Him, we can do nothing. We are inseparable from 
Jesus. His prayer is ours; our prayer is, of necessity, His. 

Finally, Jesus is God. As God, He receives our prayers. 
This mysterious relationship in prayer that we have with 
Christ is the result of His Incarnation. We adore, praise, and 
glorify God in Christ. But at the same time Jesus adores, 
prays, and glorifies God, too, in us and for us and with us. 

To pray is to be in communion with God. It is Jesus who 
places us in communion with God. Our communion with 
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God is rooted in His communion with His Father. This com- 
munion will only be perfected through Jesus’ prayer, His 
intercession. And it will endure for all eternity in heaven 
through Him. That is why we conclude all our prayers 
“through Jesus Christ, Your Son, our Lord.” He alone can 
bind us in love to God for the endless ages of glory and 
happiness that await us when we follow Him to the Father. 


The Out-loud Canon 


Why do some priests go through the Canon of the Mass 
in a loud voice and often at a high rate of speed? If we 
understood why, it would help us to be resigned to the 
distraction and annoyance which prevent us from a 
thoughtful praying of the Mass with our Missal. Our 
Catholic press has reported several bishops expressly for- 
bidding the clergy from this practice under severe penal- 
ties. NORTH DIGHTON, Mass. 


During the first week of May this year, 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
Rome: published an instruction permit- 
ting priests at all Masses to offer the 
prayers of the Canon in a voice intelli- 
gible to the entire congregation. The 
instruction also prepared the way for the 
Canon to be said in the vernacular, 
leaving the decision up to the local 
hierarchies. Since the American hierarchy had already re- 
quested the English Canon earlier, it seems likely not only 
that the Canon will be read aloud but that, before too long, 
it will be read in English also. 

It is true that, up until this time, some bishops have strictly 
forbidden priests to pray the Canon out loud, but not all 
have done so. The saying of the Canon in audible voice was 
already recognized, in principle, in the rite of the concele- 
brated Mass. For good pastoral reasons, to make the Mass 
more intelligible, more of a sharing in worship, less a purely 
priestly function, many priests began to pray the Canon out 
loud. In the minds of many priests, too, was the expectation 
of a change to vernacular, and they wished to have their 
people already accustomed to a closer following of the 
Canon. We expect now that the new English Canon will be 
revised to make it even more unified and intelligible and 
meaningful to English-speaking people. 

Why have priests been speeding through the Canon? Prob- 
ably the prime reason is the Latin itself. Latin is a foreign 
language even to priests. Since generally to pray in Latin is 
to pray by oneself to a great extent, priests have often got- 
ten in the habit of ignoring the congregation. We can hope 
that the English will end that incongruity. 


Who’s a Witness? 


Can you help me to understand what kind of a stand a 
Catholic should make when a Jehovah's Witness comes 
to our door? We are losing many Catholics unnecessarily. 
I feel if more of us knew the beauty of our faith, we in 
turn could help those who think they can help us. They 
don’t seem to be preaching a gospel of love.—RIVERSIDE, 
Nl; 


Fundamentally, you have answered your own question. We 
Catholics have our own witnessing to do. This is a mission 
we accepted at our confirmation. As the Vatican Council 
stressed over and over again, to be Catholic is to be mis- 
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sionary, to be a witness to the great things that God has 
done for us in Jesus Christ. 
Of course, many Catholics, having gone little beyond the 


childhood catechism of years ago and not matured to an 


adult faith, will find themselves on the defensive before such 
ardent and well-prepared evangelizers as many of the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses are. There is bound to be a sense of inade- 
quacy and even frustration when a Catholic finds himself 
unable to respond intelligently to the challenges of the Wit- 
nesses. Undoubtedly, some nominal Catholics will be so un- 
equal in discussion that they may find the Witnesses’ beliefs 
more convincing than their own. 

One would hope, however, that mature Catholics would 
not be intimidated by such encounters. The Witnesses’ mes- 
sage is basically a very distorted type of biblicism. Their 
understanding of the Bible, in spite of their often amazing 
literal knowledge of Scripture, is very poor and confused. 
Certainly, we accept the Bible as the word of God, but we 
revere it as the Book of the Church, to be meditated and 
read within the community of the Church which Christ 
founded. 

Witnessing to our own faith is not just a matter of right 
answers to what are often poor questions. More than intel- 
lectual knowledge, our faith is a living, vital embrace of God 
in Christ. Only if our own commitment to Christ in the 
Church is a deep, personal, confident reliance on His truth 
against all challenges, can we answer for what we are as 
Catholics. If we have such a faith and trust in God, we need 
not fear the preachers of any other gospel. Rather, in our 
turn, treating them with love and respect, we may hope to take 
the opportunity to witness the truth of our faith and love in 
Christ to them. 


The President’s Funeral 


William Manchester records in his book a supposed dis- 
agreement between Cardinal Cushing and Archbishop 
Vagnozzi over the number of absolutions to be read at 
the end of the funeral Mass. The Archbishop wanted five 
absolutions for a deceased head of state; the Cardinal 
was of the opinion that it would take too long. I would 
like to know what the disagreement was all about.— 
—ScoTia, N. Y. 


The absolution spoken of is the ceremonial blessing and 


prayers said over the deceased after the celebration of the 


requiem Mass. Normally, these rites are performed once at 
every funeral. However, according to very long-standing cus- 
tom, approved by the Sacred Congregation of Rites and in- 


cluded in the collection of episcopal ceremonies, this abso- 


lution can be repeated five times at the funeral of the pope, 
cardinals, bishops, heads of state, royalty, and notable 
leaders of a nation or people. The five absolutions can be 
performed only in the cathedral church. Since President 
Kennedy was buried from St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, the five absolutions could have been celebrated. How- 


ever, as seems to have been the case, the repetition would | 


have taken such a long time that the Cardinal, celebrant 
of the Mass, judged them inopportune. The same judgment 
seems to have been made at the funeral of Konrad Aden- 


auer, for whom the five absolutions could also have been 


celebrated. 


In general, it seems that this custom of repeated absolu- — 


tions at funerals is dying out. Many of the hierarchy them- 
selves object to its continuance. It seems now a dispensable 
relic of an age that was more given to repetitious ceremony 
and sheer pageantry than is suitable to modern wpe and 
tempo. 
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THE CONDITION OF JEWISH BELIEF 


A symposium compiled by editors of Commentary Magazine 
Macmillan 280 pages $5.95 


Anyone interested in the Jewish-Christian dialogue should 
find this book helpful and fascinating—despite its format. 
It is a series of essays that originally appeared in Commen- 

tary, a sophisticated Jewish monthly. The editors of the 

magazine posed five questions to thirty-eight American rabbis: 

e In what sense do you believe the Torah to be divine 
revelation? 

¢ In what sense do you believe that the Jews are the 
chosen people of God? 

¢ Is Judaism the one true religion? 

¢ Does Judaism as a religion entail any particular 
political viewpoint? 

¢ Does the “God is dead” question have any 
relevance to Judaism? 

The quality of the responses they received 
was high. But the alphabetical arrangement 
of them is rather hard on the unlucky 
rabbis 
whose 
names 
begin with 
W. For by 
the time the 
reader gets to 
them, he is won- 

dering whether 
anyone could pos- 
sibly add to what has 
_ already been said by 
the thirty authors who 
have gone before. 

Several of the con- 
tributors felt that 
attempting to deal 
adequately with 
such profound 
questions in 

~ 2,500 words 
was like 
trying to 
teach 
the 
whole Torah “while standing on one 
foot’—as Hillel and Schammai were 
challenged to do by a legendary Gentile 
inquirer. Even so, most of the rabbis man- 
aged to cover the essentials. Taken together, 
their responses offer a rich and compact 
summa of present-day Jewish theological 
thought. 
On the first and most crucial question, concern- 
ing the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, most of 
the rabbis hold to a traditional conception of the 
- Torah as divinely inspired and binding in conscience. 
- Much is made of the relevance of the “613 command- 
ments” and the distinction between “ritual” laws and 
- “ethical” laws, some accepting and others rejecting the va- 
— lidity of this distinction. 
_ The rabbis are divided on whether Judaism is “the one 
- frue religion” or not—most are inclined to say no. But a 
_ few, unabashed, candidly assert that it is and point out— 
logically, it seems to me—that every sincere believer cught 
_ to uphold the uniqueness and superiority of his faith. Other- 
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wise, why cling to it in preference to another? Rabbi Bam- 
berger puts it this way: 

“Tf some liberal Christian groups approximate our theo- 
logical position, that would seem to be a problem for them: 
since they share the Jewish outlook, why don’t they become 
Jews?” 

In what sense are the Jews the chosen people of God? 
Most of the rabbis affirmed Israel’s unique role in salvation 
history but repudiated any link between this and a mystique 
of racial superiority. 

Considering the varied traditions represented in this 
symposium—from secular humanism to undiluted Or- 
thodoxy—the remarkable unity that underlies the es- 
says is a bit surprising. To my mind, it is a tribute 
to the renewed sense of identity which contempo- 
rary Jewry has sought—and found—mostly along 
religious lines. You will find in these pages skep- 
tics and zealots, modernists and traditionalists, 
naturalists and supernaturalists. But, by and 
large, the weight of the ensemble is clearly 
on the side of a Judaism that is both loyal 
to its past and open to the present. 





The 
relation 
between 
Judaism 
and Chris- 
tianity is dis- 
cussed by many 
of the partici- 
pants. Their re- 
sponses tend to fall 
into one of three cat- 
egories. A first group 
finds Chrstianity and Ju- 
daism almost wholly 
incompatible, with 
little hope of mu- 
tual theological 
understanding. A 
second, quite 
to the con- 
trary, sees 
a substan- 
tial af- 
finity. 
Rabbi 
Hershel Matt says, for instance: 
Christianity can properly be viewed as 
a second and equally valid form of God's 
covenant with Israel—the missionary arm of 
Israel, serving to bring under the covenant 
those who are still outside. 
A third group looks to dialogue as the means 
for dispelling the ignorance of both Christian 
and Jew vis-a-vis one another. 
The Christian theologian who reads these essays 
will find that most of the rabbis have a rather unde- 
veloped understanding of Christianity. They seem to 
be unfamiliar with postbiblical developments in the 
Church and evidence only a limited knowledge of the 
New Testament. As a result, they are predisposed to view 
the Christian as one who believes nature is corrupt, man 
spiritually impotent, and life on earth religiously expendable. 
In this, they emulate their Christian counterparts—also nu- 
merous—who know nothing about rabbinic Judaism and 
have a superficial if not distorted understanding of the He- 
brew Scriptures. This mutual ignorance in itself testifies to 
the urgent need for Jewish-Christian theological dialogue. 
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In this new book, based on his cur- 
rent nation-wide TV series, Bishop 
Sheen speaks out on nineteen issues 
that vitally affect man’s relationship 
with himself, his community, the 
world, and his God. He ventures 
beyond Christian theology to delve 
into psychology, modern literature 
and comparative religion. Ranging 
from the “God is dead” controversy 
to how to get out of the rat race, he 
poses basic questions and gives a 
thoughtful and inspiring response 
in answer to the voices of dissent 
and doubt. 


FOOTPRINTS IN A 
DARKENED FOREST 


Vital Words for Today’s 
Changing World 


$4.95 at bookstores 


MEREDITH PRESS 
New York and Des Moines 
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(Continued from page 51) 


Many of the rabbis display a remark- 
able objectivity in their evaluation of 
modern Judaism. None surpasses Rich- 
ard Israel, chaplain to the Jewish stu- 
dents at Yale, who writes: 

It strikes me that we have gotten 
ourselves into something of a bind by 
renouncing Torah’s divine significance 
and then trying to prove that Judaism 
is humanistically superior to Christian- 
ity. We have managed to achieve this 
sleight-of-hand by carefully selecting 
our citations and our Christian theo- 
logians, thereby conjuring up an image 
of an ascetic, quietistic, irrational Chris- 
tianity. Over and above this, we have 
picked our own scriptural views and 
theologians, so that they will be sen- 
sible, down-to-earth, practical people, 
concerned with the redemption of this 
world in time, exclusively through our 
own efforts, with just an occasional bit 
of inspiration from the Lord. In so 
doing, we have quite thoroughly ig- 
nored the opposite themes in each of 
our traditions. Now that contemporary 
Christians are running circles around us 
working in this world, when Christian 
theologians celebrate a “world come of 
age,” we find that we have lost our 
sales pitch. We must then scramble to 
try to justify ourselves, not in terms of 
our inherent, humanistic sympathy to 
Christianity, but on the even flimsier 
grounds that we got there first. 

This type of candor is contagious. It 
invites the Christian theologian to search 
his own tradition for similar postures 
which distort Christianity in the very at- 
tempt to “prove” its superiority. 

REV. EDWARD FLANNERY 


THE PEACH STONE 


467 pages 
$5.95 


By Paul Horgan 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 


Paul Horgan’s con- 
cern as a man of 
letters is basic and per- 
ennial: the growth 
and autonomy of the 
human — spirit form 
the substance of his 
fiction from the be- 
ginning of his prolific 
career (this is his thir- 
tieth book) to the present. The Peach 
Stone, a collection of twenty stories, 
makes this especially evident. Its ap- 
propriate title is from a story of the 
same name in which a young mother, on 
a journey back to her home town to 
bury her infant daughter, remembers 
her childhood faith in the power of a 
peach stone: “.. . the girls I knew said 
if I took a peach stone and held it long 
enough in my hand, it would sprout.” 
This peach-stone motif is a constant in 
Horgan stories. Again and again, they 
portray the creative power of persever- 
ing and faithful human action. 

In quality, The Peach Stone stories 
vary widely. At one extreme is the 
earliest, most creaking Horgan. For 
instance, “The Head of the House of 
Wattleman” contains caricatures rather 
than persons, “atmosphere” rather than 
quality, and sentimental, schematized 
abstractions rather than organic, unim- 
posed insights. (“It was intolerable to 
consider, as some black fate made me 
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“J had a feeling it was going to be one of those days!” 
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COMPELLED 


TO SPEAK 


The Passtonists in America, 


Origin and Apostolate 


By Cassian J. Yuhaus, c.P. 


a is appropriate that this documentary of 
the establishment of the Passionist 
Order in the United States, from its founda- 
tion until its designation as a separate Prov- 
ince, should be published in this centenary 
year of the canonization of the Founder of 
the Passionists, St. Paul of the Cross... The 
era covered in this presentation was a very 
important period in the development of the 
Church in America... The Passionist Order 
contributed greatly to this development and 
grew along with it... The historical recol- 
lection of the foundation, expansion and 
apostolate of the Congregation of the Pas- 
sion in the United States of America as pre- 
sented in this book should prove an 
invaluable contribution to any desired re- 
evaluation or renewal of the spirit and work 
of the beloved Passionist Order in the land 
they have served so well.” 

— SK Joun J. WriGHT, $.T.D. 

Bishop of Pittsburgh, in the 

Preface 


“ welcome this book which offers deeper 
insights into their spirit and unique aposto- 
Jate — as relevant today as in the days of its 
origin.” — Mary Reep NewLanp $5.95 
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Among those 
REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor will 
which does not name Our Lord Jesus Christ 
among its beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to Almighty 
God. It is fitting that gratitude prompt you 
to provide assistance for one or more of 
those institutions promoting His Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour comes 











for you to leave all that you possess. 

May we, for His honor and glory, and for 
the support of those laboring in His Vine- 
yard, suggest that this definite provision be 
embodied in your last will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist 
Missions, Inc., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New 
WErSCY2 LMC rSILTIULO fies ae eee 
(1 eles ee oe es Se ) dollars. and I 
further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 
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and joy, shadowed by sorrow. The an- 
chors of unsatisfied age held the three of 


the house of Wattleman to the bottom 
of the ocean. . . .”) Just as poor are 
“Winners and Losers”, “Old Army,” and 
one or two others. 


But the unobtrusively able Horgan is 


here, too—particularly in stories about 
very young people and very old people 
and in stories that draw heavily on the 
surrounding landscape. “To the Moun- 


tains,” the odyssey of a thirteen-year- 
old boy who grows to manhood during — 


the course of a man-size hunting expedi- 
tion, is one of these. The American 
Southwest is the scene—and the spare, 
mountain-dominated flatlands he inhab- 
its are as indigenous to Julio’s self-image 
as are his sixteen-year-old brother and 
his protective, half-outgrown mother. A 
Horgan classic, “The Devil in the 
Desert,” also included in the collection, 
is situated fifty years later in the same 
Southwest and uses a similar theme of 
spiritual growth through physical jour- 
ney—only this time the sojourner is an 
old missionary who is growing into his 
death. 

It is in stories like these that Horgan 
is in top form. When he stops illumin- 


ating change and growth in an individ- 


ual, he easily slips into melodrama—and 
begins telling the reader about the won- 
ders of the human spirit rather than 
hanging on to the peach stone and mak- 
ing them occur. But with peach stone 
in hand, he’s very good. 

MAUREEN SULLIVAN 


ONE FOOT IN THE CRADLE 


By Hubert van Zeller 


283 pages 
Holt 


$5.95 


Ask the average Amer- 
ican Catholic to name 
the most prominent 
monk of our time, and 
he is likely to say 
Thomas Merton. Put 
the same question to 
the average English 
Catholic and he will Hubert — 
probably think of van Zeller 
Hubert van Zeller. English Catholics 
are more familiar with the many books 
of Father Louis, however, than Amer- 





ican Catholics are with the more than 


fifty books of Dom Hubert. Van Zel- 
ler’s latest work—an autobiography— 
Is a suitable introduction for American 
Teaders to the life of a highly gifted 
author, preacher, spiritual director, and 
sculptor. 

The catchy title of this well-written 
volume refers to the rich Edwardian 
background that had such a strong bear- 
ing upon the author’s early boyhood. 
It also suggests the spiritual understand- 
ing that has come to him with what 
amounts to a kind of resurgence of 
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childhood innocence and insight. 

A great deal of the book is con- 
cerned with people the author has come 
to know and admire. Interestingly 
enough, Dom Hubert enjoys, as Evelyn 
Waugh once put it, “the greatest diver- 
sity of friends, living and dead.” The 
strength of his book, consequently, lies 
in its vignettes of such friends and ac- 
-quaintances as Ronald Knox, Evelyn 
Waugh, Ivan Mestrovic, Eric Gill, Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, and Bede Jarrett. Lib- 
erally sprinkled throughout fourteen 
; delightfully anecdotal chapters are, in 
addition, all sorts of interesting com- 
‘ments and penetrating insights into con- 
temporary art and literature. 

Little is to be gained by carping over 
the shortcomings of a book which con- 
_ tains so much to praise. Especially since 
the intrinsic weakness of Dom Hubert’s 
autobiography springs in part from his 
personal integrity. Too modest to focus 
_ primarily on himself and his innermost 

feelings, he does not delve very deeply 

into the various aspects of his life as 

a Benedictine monk—and this is a dis- 

appointment. Thus, for all its merits, 
we are left with an autobiography that 
seldom penetrates beyond the surface 

of the author’s everyday existence. 

: : GEORGE CEVASCO 
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By Martin Luther King, Jr. 209 pages 
E: Harper & Row $4.95 
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- Martin Luther King, 
 Jr., is a prophet of 
considerable honor, 
not only in his own 
country, but in the 
e world beyond. He has 
- become the epitome 
_ of the Negro protest 
movement over the Martin Luther 
past fifteen years— King 
_ heroic, responsible, persevering, non- 
- violent—and all of these qualities 
helped him to win a Nobel prize. 


Lately, his image has slipped, especi- 
ally among the white folk up north 
who admired him—at a safe distance. 
For one thing, King headed north to 
spread the civil rights gospel on the 
front stoops of the big cities. For an- 
_ other, he freely joined a totally different 
crusade, the campaign to end war in 
- Vietnam. Both activities won him as 

_ many foes as friends. 

In this restatement of his basic posi- 
- tion on the race question and the role 
_of the Negro in American society, Dr. 

_ King is undeterred by any recent crit- 
_icism, whether from the left or right, 
~ from black or white. He believes that 
the nation is at a crossroads on the 

race issue. Court decisions, new laws, 

= the general thrust of federal gov- 
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SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen, 
while fostering personal initiative and self-discipline: 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the funda- 
mental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, guid- 
ance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, basketball, 
baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 40 miles from 
Milwaukee. Write for folder: Headmaster, Box 395, 
745 West Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 53094. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


has many shapes, one of which 1s 
fitted for you as a FRANCISCAN 
BROTHER dedicated to an active 
apostolate, including service to 
youth. Come. . . and follow Mei 
Write for illustrated brochures. 
Brother Kevin 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
OF THE HOLY CROSS 
7th & Adams Streets, Riverton, 
Iinois 6256! 
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College 


CANTON, OHIO 








A small co-educational liberal arts college on 115-acre 
campus. Operated by Brothers of Christian Instruction. 
Student-faculty ratio—15:1. Opportunity for close 
teacher-to-student and student-to-student dialogue. 5 
programs lead to B.A. degree: science & pre-medical; 
business administration; secondary teacher prepara- 
tion; elementary teacher preparation; general liberal 
arts. SAT morning test required. New air-conditioned 
men’s dormitory. Enrollment of women limited to com- | 





muters. Interested? Contact the admissions director. 
2000 Easton Street N.W., Canton; Ohio 44720 
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POPE PAUL VI TO THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS (OF IRELAND) MAY 23, 1966 


“| have a deep regard for all the members of that very dear and «great family of Christian 
Brothers. All the Christian Brothers | have met over the years have been most exemplary men. 
We thank you for all the. work you are doing for Christian education.” 


COLLEGE MEN: HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: 


Do you wish to attain personal fulfillment in our apostolate? 


Write: Rev. Brother Edward C. O’Connor, C.F.C. 
715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 10801 
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Our life appeals only to those who demand total vigorous 
dedication in a perfect blending of the active work of 
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St. John of God Hospital 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


Director of Vocations or 
St. John of God Hospital 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90018 
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in the field of Education 


For information write to: Brother Stephen, F.I.C. 
Vocation Director’s Office 
Mount Assumption, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901 
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ernment policy have pulled the Negro 
halfway out of the mire of second-class 
citizenship. Now, he needs a helping 
hand to come the rest of the way, and 
the hand must be white and belong to 
the fellow next door. ; 

Dr. King dismisses the solutions ad- 
vanced by the so-called “black power” 
advocates of violence as “blatantly il- 
logical.” He understands their despair, — 
their anger, and their hunger for satis- 
faction right now, but he challenges 
them to prove that violence has ac- 


complished anything for the Negro 


community. 

“The problem with hatred and vio- 
lence,” Dr. King says, “is that they in- 
tensify the fears of the white majority 
and leave them less ashamed of their 
prejudices toward Negroes.” Wisdom, 
morality, and charity all dictate a non- 
violent course for the Negro, he con- 
cludes. 

Dr. King acknowledges the divisions 
that have occurred in the rights move- 
ment as it has matured. He admits that 
while liberals have been disenchanted by 
the separatism and black nationalism of 
some Negro leaders, while some of the 


latter have chafed at taking advice of © 


any kind from whites. Yet, he insists — 
that the movement will only succeed as 
an integrated one, even as society can 
only succeed on that basis. 
Finally, while the bulk of his book 
is a preachment to those not in church 
—that vast white majority which is only 
beginning to accept the Negro as equal 
—Dr. King does not spare his own 
community. He sharply reminds the 
Negro middle class to remember where 
it came from and help the Negro 


masses, he calls on Negroes in the labor — 


movement to reach for responsible po- 
sition, and he chides virtually the entire 
Negro political structure as a white — 
creation commanding little genuine 
popular support. ee 
In sum, there is work enough for 
people of all colors and walks of life, 
and very little time in which to accom- 
plish it, if the nation and the world are 
to avoid slipping into chaos over race. 
JOHN SMEE 


METHODIST OBSERVER 
AT VATICAN II 


By Albert Outler 
Newman 


189 pages 
$4.50 


In the late 1950’s, a 
Catholic ran for presi- 
dent of the student 
body at Southern 
Methodist University. 
He led his opponent in 
votes received from all © 
the major divisions of 
the university except 
one. The vote in that 
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one section went so overwhelmingly 
“against him that he lost the election. The 
department that provided the decisive 
opposition to the Catholic’s chances was 
the Perkins School of Theology, a train- 
ing ground for Methodist ministers. In 
the late 1960’s, a professor at Perkins 
has probably lessened the chances of 
such an incident happening again. 
His name is Albert C. Outler, and he 
was one of the best informed of all the 
Protestant observers at Vatican II. As 
an Official representative for the Method- 
ist World Council, Outler attended all 
four sessions of Vatican HI, a record 
_ matched by few other observers. In the 
process he became (and remains) one 
_ of the Council’s most zealous defenders. 
His book recounts his reactions to the 
Council as it unfolded. The style is emi- 
_nently readable. Structurally, the book 
: offers an introduction which looks back 
on the Council and then presents, in 
: chronological order, a series of articles, 
lectures, and diary passages detailing 
_ Outler’s responses to the Council’s work 
- —from cautious suspicion (leavened 
_ with curiosity) at the time he was ap- 
pointed an observer to an enthusiastic 
- optimism when the Council closed. 
_ As a judge of Vatican IH, Outler is 
_ far more sanguine in his assessments of 
both the Council’s work and Pope Paul’s 
character than are many liberal Catho- 
lics. His emotions suffered several blows 
‘in the course of the Council, and he is 
honest enough to record some of his 
-gloomier reactions. At times, he cer- 
tainly experienced frustration at the 
_ sight of two sets of reactionaries: Protes- 
_ tants who saw no possibility of Catholic 
~ renewal and Catholics who opposed any 
renewal. However, Outler kept hoping 
for the best, an attitude frequently rein- 
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forced by the close friendships he de- 

veloped with progressive Catholics. 
Outler’s book should be profitable for 
both Catholics and Protestants. The 
former should pay attention to the pos- 
sible pitfalls in “Reformation: Roman 
Style,” while the latter could well read 
“What if Vatican II Succeeds?” For 
sheer drama, everyone can read “Liberty 
Deferred: A Crisis in Vatican II.” One 
notable disappointment to this reviewer 
was the author’s failure to tell us a little 
more of the difficulties a friendly Protes- 
tant encounters when he tries to defend 
Rome against his more hostile co- 
religionists. Nevertheless, Outler helps 
us to feel the pleasant surprise of an out- 
sider finding himself “in” at one of the 

historic events of the modern world. 
JAMES FISHER, C.S.P. 


THE DOCTORS 


By Martin L. Gross 
Random House 


605 pages 
$6.95 


This is a challenging book for a doctor 
to review. For the author is obviously 
convinced that no physician in private 
practice is capable of looking at the 
American medical scene with objectiv- 
ity. Yet I am convinced that it would be 
difficult for anyone who is not a physi- 
cian to offer an intelligent critique of 
The Doctors. At any rate, I'd like to try. 

In our country today, we have the 
most excellent medical care that has 
ever existed in the history of mankind— 
at least our middle and upper classes do. 
There is much that could and should be 
said about American medicine in terms 
of constructive criticism. But The Doc- 
tors is a one-sided, sensational exposé 
that hardly serves this purpose. The 
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If you, as a mature adult, view present 
transformations in the Church as a period 
of golden promise, and if you are willing 
to dedicate your life to the flowering of 
this promise, then you belong at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Founded in 1956, ours was the first Amer- 
ican college designed specifically and 
exclusively for adult aspirants to the 
diocesan and religious clergy. Holy 
Apostles is conducted by the Missionaries 
of the Holy Apostles who are specialists 
of long experience in adult vocation 
work. Thoroughly post-Conciliar in spirit, 
curriculum and orientation, the Seminary 
is fully accredited and offers its own 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The curriculum 
includes 


e Accelerated Latin for Beginners 
e Two Years of Liberal Arts 


e Two Years of Philosophy & 
Social Studies 


Students who are interested in following 
only one or two sections of our academic 
program before transfer to their final 
clerical destinations are welcome, al- 
though residence of two years is re- 
quired. Earliest age for admission is 
twenty years, and sponsorship by a dio- 
cese or religious order is required only 
for applicants who are forty years of age 
or over. Individual curricula are worked 
out to meet the specifie needs of each 
student. 


For further information wrife to: 
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author of The Doctors seems to have 


worked overtime to ferret out every 
possible bit of negative evidence, while 


skillfully ignoring anything remotely 


favorable to American physicians. 

The modern doctor doesn’t take 
enough blood tests and therefore is in- 
competent—or he takes too many and is 


_ wasting money. He operates too often 
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(because he is greedy for fees)—or he 
doesn’t operate enough. He sees too 
many patients and doesn’t spend enough 
time with any of them—or he sees too 
few. (The author incorrectly quotes 
fifty hours as the average doctor’s work 


week. It’s actually sixty.) He deplores— 


and rightly so—the fact that many 
physicians don’t “keep up”—but ignores 
the fact that many others try desperately 
to do just that. 

It would be easy to pick out hundreds 
of “Gross” errors in the book. Here are 
a few. 

He quotes as a fact (it isn’t) that only 
10 per cent of adult women now receive 
an annual female cancer “pap” test. 
He apparently hasn’t read that the in- 
cidence of this type of cancer in the 
United States is only 50 per cent of what 
it was before this test became available. 

He says that every physician possesses 
a stethoscope, “usually the gift of a drug 
firm in medical school,” and quotes a 
study purporting to prove that two- 


_ thirds of these stethoscopes are defec- 


tive. The morning after reading this, I 
cornered the first twenty of my col- 
leagues I met in our hospital corridors. 


‘ Not one of them was carrying his medi- 


cal-school stethoscope and only three 
still had it. Seventeen of the twenty 
were carrying a new one that costs 
twenty-three dollars and has only been 
available in the last three years. 
“By some incredible confluence of 
ignorance and indifference,” says Gross, 
“most percentage-playing American 
physicians refuse to take throat cultures 
of their sore throat patients, despite the 
mortal danger involved in missed diag- 
noses.” Perhaps the Harvard men he 
quotes do this more often than the rest 
of us, but to saddle our patients with a 
twenty-dollar procedure that takes one 
to three days for results (during which 
time, we’ve already cured the over- 
whelming majority of sore throats we 
treat) would be wildly impractical. 
Many of the charges Gross makes are 
aimed at practices in vogue twenty or 
thirty years ago. He tells us, for instance, 
“Too often, infant immunizations are 
started at six months rather than six 
weeks.” I doubt if there is a single 
physician in my entire city of Cincinnati 
who would begin immunization more 
than two months after birth, although it 
was a common practice to begin at six 
months a generation ago. The author is 
also concerned about the danger of un- 
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trained anesthetists. If he’s worried now, 

he should have seen them twenty years | 
ago! There probably is no single branch — 
of medicine that has made such giant 

strides in a short time as has anesthe- 
siology. 

In the sections of the book that deal 
with the doctor as a person, his educa- 
tion, and his financial status, we again 
encounter a confusing mélange of fact 
and fiction. I agree with the author that 
overemphasis on science, to the neglect 
of the humanities, has produced too 
many doctor technicians who have nar- 
row intellectual interests. I also agree 
that the drain of doctors into research, 
minor specialties, industry, government, 
administration, and teaching has left 
us, percentagewise, with too few family 
physicians. Generally, however, the 
author’s criticisms of medical schools 


BROTHERS 
OF 
CHARITY 





The life of a BROTHER is the complete dedication to an IDEAL 
. . - personal sanctification and a fruitful apostolate as an edu- 
cator-social worker 





write to: Director of Vocations Brothers of Charity a tee Ce eee about 
° ° wenty years behin e times. 

7720 Doe Lane Ds. Philadelphia, Pa. 19118 Gross frequently: Biees the Conipr aa) 

Name ge that doctors are obsessed with money. 


No doubt some are, but I think that the 
average practitioner is a bit more dedi- 
City States Zip cated than the author thinks. Our keen- 
est desire is not for more money but for 
more time—time to give patients better — 
care, time to study, time to spend with 


our families, time to be better citizens, 

vary NUE Ae Cee MEDICS aay CHRIST time to rest and recreate. But there are 
just too few doctors and too many 
patients. It is this squeeze that accounts 
for most of the valid criticisms which 
can be made of our profession. 
In the end, in spite of all his inac- 
curacies, half-truths, and frantic con- 
demnations, Gross does manage to come 
up with one sensible conclusion: “Until 
the millenium arrives with its trans- 
istorized certainty, what can the con- 
temporary patient do to get proper, 
accurate medical diagnosis? He has 
little alternative except to patronize a 
physician.” gies t 
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_ Write for information: FATHER VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR at 
i Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, L. I. N. Y. 
- Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Missouri 

_ Passionist Monastery, 650 Sheppard Ave. E., Willowdale, Ontario, Canada 















DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions 


ieee 





How do you say 
“Thank You” in Swahili? 


When you work in 36 different countries, lan- 
guage can be a big problem. A compliment in 
one language can be an insult in another. So 
Divine Word Missionaries have to watch their 
tongues—and use their heads. 

For practice, he can talk to the other mem- 
bers. One of our houses has 23 different na- 
tionalities living together. We are really an 
+ @ _ international order. 

T If you become a Priest or Brother, do 


you have to learn 36 different lan- 
guages? Of course not. You may even 
be lucky and get sent to England. 

“The WORLD is our PARISH” 


| Dear Father: Please send me the free brochure. 
I | wish to learn more about a Missionary— | 





I Priest (7 Brother DO Sister l 
NANG eee ea, eaters cave wiatolnte wtalcteeVel eee: efeucushats tnategn | 
BOGRESS': ccc «site c cintoncin void alereie’s' 0 erata-tielels oie eiereuaten | 

| City & States ca. ck obs cieierein + eae sjocwinys LAD Sy icvate | 

| POMC. oc. cicre. revere eeteters Grade =. ...455% Age..... 

| Address nearest office | 

| REV. VOCATION DIRECTOR 


Divine Word Seminary 


Bordentown, N.J. 08505 


Divine Word Seminary | 
Techny, fll. 60082 1 





IF & WHEN You Move 


Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 


THE HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


invite & welcome 

alert, apostolic young men to share 
the community’s family-life in Christ. 

This prepares and sustains them for 

the community’s worldwide works for the 
People of God—as college & high school 
teachers; preachers of parish missions 

and closed retreats; shapers of an artic- 
ulate laity; on service Overseas in 

Peru, Uganda and Pakistan. Coadjutor 
Brothers assist all these apostolates. 

High school seniors, college men and serv- 
icemen, visit our Seminary any weekend. 
Set your own date. Indicate your interest 
(priesthood or Brotherhood). Write: 


Father Frank Gartland, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary 














North Easton 2, Massachusetts 
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Will you be as 
Senerous 
as Christ? 


You can be... 
as a 
Missionary 
with 


‘The Xaverian Missionary Fathers 





A modern, 


religious society 


Send coupon to: Director of Vocations, Xaverian Missionary 
Fathers, Holliston, Mass. 01746 or Franklin, i 


Wis. 53132 






; i of Priests 
and Brothers 

i paras Saag dedicated 
i i exclusively to 

TREE GRADE foreign mission 
‘ i work. 

i eee > DEE STATE ZONE ee ee 
eS ae) eee 

SYMBOL... 
“OF THE NEW MAN YOU 


CAN STRIVE TO BECOME” 


FRANCISCAN 
PRIESTS & BROTHERS 


Write for 
DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS 
Franciscan Fathers * Box 177 « free booklet 
* St. Bernardine’s Monastery « Hollidaysburg, Pa. © 


Please send me the freé booklet at no obligation. (S) 






Name 





age 
Address 





City State Zip ee 
(Check preference) Priesthood___. Brotherhood___ 








‘Sas of Vay Looking 
HEALTH OF THE SICK for a 
A new community ot Doctor 
Priests and Brothers with 2. Nurse 
Our ‘first missions. - : South Americe CHALLENGE? 
catechist Sons of Mary, raz, sia End Rd. 
social worker Framingham, Massachusetts 01701 then ob 
; ’ 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY BROTHERS if you're 16 
OF THE SACRED HEART care for sick or over 


and infirm men. Young men 17 to 35 
are invited to write for free vocational 
booklet. The Joy of Charity. Please 
state age. Write: 

VOCATIONS (Dept. S) 


St. Joseph’s Hill 
Eureka, Missouri 63025 





write to: 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF OUR LADY 


Vocation Directress « Maryville Novitiate 
4200 Essen Lane « Baton Rouge, La. 70809 
SSS 





THE KEY TO 
HAPPINESS AND HOLINESS 


Dedicate your life to God and His 
poor in various parts of the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Write: 

Recruiter 

Brothers of the Good Shepherd 

P.O. Box 389 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87103 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLATE 
(PALLOTTINES) are leaders 
for Christ and the Church in 
the modern world, by nurs- 
ing, teaching, and cate- 
chizing in nine countries. 
Write: 
Missionary Sisters 
of the Catholic Apostolate 
2900 ist Avenue 
Huntington, West Virginia 25702 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page a, 


back. God help the Catholic Church. 
Please cancel my subscription. 

JOSEPH T. CALLAHAN 
Wray, COLO. 


I am a convert, although still in the 
process of taking instruction, and well 
over twenty-one. 4 

In the most recent issue of your mag- 
azine, there is a dialogue between Mr. 
Sheed and Mr. Dewart. This is to in- 
form Mr. Sheed, and anyone else in- 
terested, that I not only believe in a 
hell but know there is a heaven, a pur- 
gatory, and a particular judgment and 
that I want to get to heaven and fear 
going to hell. While I am becoming a 
Catholic for several reasons, one of — 
those is because I think the Catholic 
Church offers the best and surest way 
to reach heaven and avoid hell. I can 
still say all this, in spite of the fact 
that I am aware Mr. Dewart will label 
me immature for this. You see, I figure 
that’s all to the good, since Christ said 
we could not reach heaven unless we 
become as little children. . 

Ipa R. FEITELBERG 
LAKE WorrTH, FLA. 


MAID IN JAPAN 


. . . You implied acceptance, if not 
approbation, of the “double standard.” 
Not many girls of nations where our 
service men are stationed pass up the 
opportunity to marry an American— 
provided that they pass the thorough 
screening given by the military authori- 
tieS Shee 

The sheer volume of overt and im- 
plied criticism of American women in 
the press today is extremely frustrating. — 
Why can’t someone take the time to find 
out what is good about us—and print 
it? Or is that kind of story considered 
“un-newsworthy” by editors? 

LaurA M. STICKEL 
SouTH HADLEY, Mass. 


Please take a look at our July issue. 
The editorial summed up the theme of 
it—“All about Woman.” ; 


PARABLES ON TIPTOE 


During the past year, THE SIGN has 
contained both interesting and arrest- 
ing articles. Some of these leave one 
with mixed feelings, such as: “Parables 
on Tiptoe”—it says, “in praise of. 
beauty.” Yes, King David did dance, 
quite differently from the studied man- 
nerisms of Peggy Thompson. He was a 
man full of beauty, royally clothed, in- 
spired. He danced with movements of 
his whole body, probably playing on a 
small harp or with cymbals. 

From a standpoint of fitness of things 
and beauty, I would suggest that Peggy 
use female garments, full and long, 
rather than the adaptation of male . 
tights and short shirt and doublet of 
the 1400’s in Italy. This was worn espe- 
cially by the younger men with the 


- long-hair style from which women in 
the United States got the “page-boy 
bob.” This male garment, with skin- 
tight contours, hardly seems appropriate 
in a church setting. On men and boys 
otherwise well built and using some 
form of rhythm, it would be good. But 
why should women always try to take 
over boys’ and men’s clothing, when 
they have these beautifully long and 
_ sweeping female garments such as those 
- worn by the inspired dancers of Rus- 
_ sia when appearing frequently in the 
f States? |.) 
There was a great deal of dancing 
in the old miracle and morality plays, 
_ the performance taking place first inside 
the churches, later on the porch or in 
the plaza.- 
_ All this is surely appropriate today. 
- In any case, this woman, Peggy Thomp- 
son, has the right idea of bringing the 
_ dance into Christian worship again. 
: JosEPH M. PORTAL 





AUMSVILLE, ORE. 


e ‘TO RESTLESS BELIEVERS 








_ As I listen to ex-priests and ex-nuns 
playing to the gallery with brass and 
cymbals, I recall that of the original 
- Twelve Men of episcopal timbre, one 

was a traitor, another was a denier, 
_ and a third was a doubter: one-quarter 
of the total. 

-Percentage-wise, then, we have far 
to go before even approaching the 
sweep of the apostolic display of poor 
human nature under stress. 

Anas BENJAMIN T. CRAWFORD 
- JAMAICA ESTATES, N. Y. 















THE CHRISTIAN PAVILION 


-- Douglas J. Roche’s article on “Expo 
67” (June) drew sharp criticism from 
a lot of people in my district. : 
He did find the true meaning of the 
Christian Pavilion. Just the way he 
described his reaction tells us that. “A 
dismal picture of modern life.” 

This is what the Pavilion depicts. 
And this is civilization summed up. 
_ When I visited the Pavilion, I felt that 
_ I must go out and conquer this threat 
which is gradually becoming a reality. 
God was truly on the walls—in the 
faces of the poor and the deprived. 
‘They were reaching out for love, which 
only we can give. “God is Love.” 
Tom O’NEILL 
















Ottawa, CANADA 


- BOUQUETS TO BASSET 





Those beautiful articles on prayer by 

Father Bernard Basset, S.J., are gems of 
your magazine. At present, all books 
__ and all magazines seem to outdo each 
other to write on the renewal. Are they 
- overlooking the deepest need of our 
~ souls—‘“The Hunger for God?” 









ASHLAND, Kv 
3 Every time I read Father Basset’s 
olumn, he dusts away a few more 


CHRIST NEEDS YOU! 








yaaa lel 
ats iat: 


invite generous young 
women to help win 
souls for Christ in 
Japan and India. Write 


XAVIER MISSION 


CHRIST WANTS YOU! 


TO SERVE HIM: Teaching, nurs- 
ing, in day nursery work, home 
visiting, caring for His aged 
and infirm priests; in fact, 

through loving compassion and Sr Ahad tee 
solicitude for human misery erET 

in any form. 


£ 


3) 


= 
i 










MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


Serve the Church as educators, 
nurses, technicians, home-makers ; 
also caring for orphans and the 
aged and in apostolic and profes- 
sional activities in home and 
foreign missions. 
Write: Vocation Director 

St. Michael Convent 

Hyde Park 

Reading, Pa. 19605 


a S 


For further information write to — 
Mother Superior 


MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF ST. ANTHONY 


100-S Peter Baque Road 
San Antonio, Texas 78209 


At home and abroad 
WITNESSES 
for Christ’s Love 
MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE : ee AGE eT 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION The Missionary Sisters of the 
* in the clasroom * in the hospital Precious euod invite pee to herp. 
e in the missions overseas (eee eee Bink Wy wee hank: and 
Vocation Directress 


the aged, and in various apostolic 
Immaculate Conception Convent and professional activities in the 
New St. - Box 536 TS 


home and foreign missions. 
West Paterson, N. J. 07424 








(Ages 18-30) 
Write to: Vocation Director 
Precious Blood Convent 











Box 43 
THE SISTERS OF THE Shillington, Pa. 19607 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


A Franciscan Community, 


conduct hospitals; schools; 
homes for orphans, aged, 
convalescent; foreign mis- 
sions. Age: 14-30. Write to 
Vocational Directress: 


BRING THE CHARITY OF CHRIST TO THE WORLD 


er La) 
Pee a) 


Tra eS eee A 
Cr. 


SIsTER M. IGNATIA 





Convent of the Sorrowful Mother 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53209 or 

Our Lady of Sorrows Convent 
R.R. 3, Box 36A 

Broken Arrow, Okla. 74012 


Pek MMe) udm 


Mater Dolorosa Convent 
50 Morris Avenue 
Denville, N. J. 07834 


Write to: Vocation Office Convent of the Holy Spirit 


BCU AM Ue tt 














EE 


PRAYER and APOSTOLIC works 
describe the Contemplative-Active 
life of the Daughters of St. Paul. 
They dedicate all talents, ener- 
gies and abilities to their uni- 
versal Mission. With the swiftest 
means of communication: press, 
motion piétures, radio and TV, 
they spread God’s Word to souls 
everywhere. Interested young 
girls, 14-23 years are _ invited 
to write to Rev. Mother Superior, 
B 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 02130 


——_ 


MILL HILL SISTERS 


HOME & FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Teaching 

Nursing 

Social work 

Domestic work 

Parish work 

Secretarial work 

Write to: Vocation Directress 
Mill Hill Sisters 
Albany, N. Y. 12203 














CRISIS! 


WHICH 
WAY 
TO 
TURN? 





The Sisters of the Good Shepherd are dedicated to guiding troubled teenage girls. 
Through love, understanding and total commitment, we help these girls find them- 
selves and God again. For more information about this apostolate of caring, fill in 
the attached coupon and we will send you a picture-story of our work. 


SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD Provincial Convents 


Mt. St. Florence 3601 Reservoir Rd., N.W. Our Lady of the Woods 931 Blair Ave. 
Peekskill, N.Y. 10567. Washington, D.C. 20007 Cincinnati, Ohio 45216 St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


3801 Gravois Ave. r ; 
St. Louis, Mo. 63116 ; Vocation Counselor S-2 | 

; Sisters of the Good Shepherd I 
83 Quinpool Road ' Mt. St. Florence, Peekskill, N.Y. 10567 : 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 1 I 

py Name ......-ee seer reese Riotsveietelafacsayers sraainislclenevataters hie PNB Cr vave epmceiorae I 
Novitiate for Los Angeles, } : 
Hong Kong, and the 1 Address ..... Riser eters taitia etaiefainfarsratc shale Sh phan taerere a aiaea a Se ae 
Philippines: 1 1 
1500 S. Arlington Ave. IE City nai: ater Ree atnin el sens atest State ree esc cise Zip Code@gewt ,<% : 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90019 see eet en ee tye ca a os HAE ae ee -Ne e a e CStS y 
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Dedicated to the 
Interracial 
Apostolate 


in the U.S.A. 


Teachers -Catechists 
. in the inner-city 
school 


.in the Southern 
mission school 


. in the Indian 
Reservation 
boarding school 


--.on the university 
campus 


THAT ALL BE ONE IN CARIST 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


Motherhouse: Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
Founded by Mother Katharine Drexel in 1891 


Write S.B.S. VOCATION OFFICE 
Red Lion & Knights Rds., Philadelphia, Pa. 19114 











WORLD-WIDE APOSTOLATE 


In a modern congregation 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 

IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
Menand Road Box 4 

Albany, New York 12204 









Does God want you for Himself 
by “bearing witness“ to His great- 
ness as a cloistered Religious? 
For further details please write to: 
CLOISTERED DOMINICAN SISTERS 


217 North 68th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53213 








Young ladies (14-25) who strive after great ideals in 
life. are warmly invited to join the modern Congregation 
of the Disciples of the Divine Master. Contemplative- 
active, non-cloistered, these Sisters perform a three 
fold apostolate: : 
Perpetual Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament 
Collaboration with 
the Priesthood, and 
Liturgical Apostolate 
Of Pontificial right, they are 
about 2,000 members, spread in 
22 countries around the world. 
For further information write 
SISTER DISCIPLES 
OF THE DIVINE MASTER 
Provincialate & Novitiate House 
278 Warren St., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


THE HAWTHORNE DOMINICAN S— 
whose work bears the indelible stamp of Christ- 
like charity—whose dedication and purpose are 
expressed in their legal title—THE SERVANTS OF 
RELIEF FOR INCURABLE CANCER. 


Reverend Rane General 
Rosary Hill H 
Hawthorne, Naw York 10532 
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cobwebs from jaded attitudes or nar- 


row thought on prayer and the inner 
life. His feet are soundly touching. 


ground with realistic approaches to the 
interior life. 


WILLIAM SCHRAIVOGEL — 


ForT WRIGHT, Ky. 


COURAGEOUS AMERICAN 


What a timely and much needed 
article in the May issue of THE SIGN 
(“Builder in Black and White”). Mr. 
Milgram is so courageous and a true 
American! 

C. SILVEIRA 
So. DarTMouTH, Mass. 


FORTHRIGHT OR NOT? 


Inasmuch as your editor gave such 
a pleasant and progressive sales pitch 
in church, I must confess that the 
magazine has been disappointing. In 
these vastly changing times, I had 
expected something a bit more forth- 
right. There are so many questions to- 
day, and rather than facing them 
squarely, I note a tendency to touch 
only the edges. ... 

I'd be interested in an_ honest 
dialogue that did not base itself solely 
on the same faded basis I learned in 
parochial schools. 

- Rospert J. DELANEY 
HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


With great regret we found more and 
more articles in THE SIGN which were 
controversial and not instructive. 

The major mission of the Catholic 
press must be to instruct the faithful in 


the teachings of the Church and not 


to supply a sounding board for those 
who attack those teachings. hes 


B. “f “Fry 
CHAGRIN FALLs, OHIO ; 


I came into contact a your maga- — 


zine for the first time through the 


March issue. Its forthright approach to 
the problems of religion in this materi- 
alistic age of 1967 gave me hope in a 
time of deep depression and Joss of 
faith in a place where I have no one 


to discuss with: the hierarchy seem too — 


far removed to talk to practically, ‘most 
members of my family are opposed to 
my faith, Nigeria is torn with divi- 
sions. 

(Mrs.) A. A. 
NIGERIA, W. AFRICA ; 


THE SicN didn’t communicate to 
me ... I cannot be entertained and 
enlightened unless I am reached. The 


“magazine must communicate. ... It 


didn’t challenge me. It wasn’t interest- 
ing enough. (As my wife says, it was 
strictly from Dullsville.) When it was 
controversial, it presented only one 
viewpoint, whereas the presentation of 
several viewpoints would have —per- 
mitted me to make ‘a better judgment. — 
There is absolutely no reason for a 
magazine dealing with affairs of the 
Church in this modern changing world 
to be dull. :.. 
ALAN E, CUMMING 
WARREN, MICH. 


Who said it isn’t hard to strike that~ 
elusive happy medium? We would 
rather be wrong sometime than to be 
dull all the time. We welcome readers’ — 
advice. 








Suggested Spiritual Reading 


Father Peter-Thomas 
Rohrbach, O.C.D.., 
Editor of “Spiritual 
Life” and noted 
author (“Conversation 
with Christ,” “A Gentle 
Fury,” “Journey to 
Carith’) has made 
this selection for 

the readers of 

SIGN Magazine 





1. BEGINNINGS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE, by Dominic Hoff- 
man, Doubleday. A practical introduction to contemporary 
spirituality. An immensely readable and helpful book. $4.95 


2. HAPPINESS THROUGH PRAYER, by Karl Rahner, 
S.J., Newman. The distinguished modern theologian here 
writes a short book of quiet and moving essays about the 
value and necessity of prayer. Written in a simpler style 
than the usual Rahner fare, it is nevertheless composed with 


ae fine discipline and his extraordinary theological insight. 
Dans 


3. FOUNDATIONS OF BIBLICAL SPIRITUALITY, 
Trans. by Joseph A. Grispino, S.M., Alba. A splendid series 
of essays by different scriptural experts, outlining the major 
biblical themes as they necessarily form the basis for any 
authentic spirituality. $3.95 


4. A SACRAMENTAL SPIRITUALITY, by Bernard Har- 
ing, C.Ss.R., Sheed and Ward. The celebrated Father Haring 
carefully describes the place and function of the sacraments 
in Christian living. $5.00 


5. PERSONALITY FULFILLMENT IN THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE, by Adrian van Kaam, C.S.Sp., Dimension. A profes- 
sional psychologist explains, in simple language, how the 
human personality develops and matures through a full com- 
mitment to the Christian message. $3.95 





ORDER THESE BOOKS 
. OR ANY BOOK 
FROM THE SIGN’S 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


No postal charge 
on prepaid orders 
Minimum order $3.00 
ne ae oe ae PL Thos SC | 

Book Department #8 
SIGN Monastery Place, Union City, New Jersey 07087 
Dear Father: Please send me the following: (circled) 
lace Om eae One 7a 8 6 D-- 10 
Ail 2 |S oe ee Se Ont eet. 19) 20 


Also send me: (Fill in names of any other book) 





(TITLE) 





(AUTHOR) 
(J PAYMENT ENCLOSED 





PLEASE BILL ME 

















NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 





STREET ADDRESS 





6. WE ARE ALL BROTHERS, by Louis Evely, Herder and 
Herder. Challenging thoughts about genuine love for all men 
as an integral part of Christianity. Father Evely’s books have 
gained for him a world-wide reputation for simplicity of 
style and profundity of thought, and this book is no excep- 
tion. $3.50 


7. THE ART OF BEING HUMAN, by William McNamara, 
O.C.D., Bruce. Essays on Christian humanism which force- 
fully and eloquently develop the theme of man’s dual des- 
tiny—the human and the supernatural. $3.50 


8. THE CHRISTIAN VISION, by Donald J. Thorman, 
Doubleday. A dedicated layman writes compellingly about 
the demands and possibilities of sanctity for the layman in 
the modern world. $4.50 


9. MORE IDEAS FOR PRAYER, by Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B., Templegate. One of the truly great spiritual writers 
of our time offers another striking collection of brief 
thoughts about prayer and spirituality. $4.95 


10. MY OTHER SELF, by Clarence J. Enzler, Bruce. An 
immensely popular book of modern meditations by a con- 
temporary layman, set in the form of the Imitation of Christ. 
$2.50 


11. FACING GOD, by William H. Quiery, S.J., Sheed and 
Ward. Modern spirituality re-evaluated in the light of Vati- 
can II and contemporary theology. An extremely practical 
book. $4.95 


12. IN THE REDEEMING CHRIST, by F. X. Durrwell, 
C. Ss.R., Sheed and Ward. The author of The Resurrection 
writes another important work, expertly describing the Chris- 
tian life as an encounter with Jesus. $5.00 


13. PRAYERS, by Michel Quoist, Sheed and Ward. A mod- 
ern classic which has enjoyed enormous popularity through- 
out the world. A collection of simple and moving prayers for 
the modern man. $3.95 


14. ENEMIES OF LOVE, by Aelred Graham, O.S.B., Deus 
(paper). A penetrating analysis of human and divine love 
and its dynamics in the contemporary life situation. $.95 


15. JOURNEY OF A SOUL, by Pope John XXIII, Signet 
(paper). The spiritual autobiography of this towering figure 
of modern history. The book forcefully demonstrates the 
hidden discipline and fidelity and effort which contributed 
to produce the character and personality which became so 
loved and admired. $1.25 


16. THE HEART OF MAN, by Gerald Vann, O.P., Image 
(paper). The late Father Vann’s most famous work, a 
careful study of Christian wisdom which skillfully blends 
spirituality and humanism and contemporary culture. $.75 


17. MY LIFE WITH CHRIST, by Anthony Paone, S.J., 
Image (paper). A series of intriguing meditations which can 
serve either as a “starter” for prayer or as a profound insight 
into the implications of Christian living. $.95 


18. GRACE, by Robert Gleason, S.J., Sheed and Ward. An 
American theologian carefully discusses the vital question 
of God’s grace as it affects human activity. $3.95 


19. THE LORD, by Romano Guardini, Regnery. Guardini’s 
monumental and persuasive study of the life of Christ, who 
must always remain the focus point of valid spirituality. 
$7.50 


20. PRAYER, by Hans van Urs Balthasar, Deus (paper). 
One of the most popular books about prayer in our time. A 
penetrating yet readable discussion of the importance and 
mechanics of the personal encounter with God. $.95 





YOUR DIOCESE 


is in need of men 
not afraid to give 
their futures for 
the cause of Christ 
and His people 








For more information 


a priest is there 
ike) bring Sgt contact your pastor 


to His world— or write to your 
the healing touch of Christ, DIOCESAN VOCATION 


the understanding of Christ, — DIRECTOR 
a ee | clo Chancery Office 
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